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IRELAND. 


M® TREVELYAN’S modest hopes have not been 
disappointed, and the crime-list for November in 
Ireland has fallen below the century. The value of that 
fact, and the inferences which ought to be drawn from it, 
have been before now indicated; but they have recently 
received authoritative statement from the mouth of 
Mr. Justice O’Brrex. In charging the Dublin Grand 
Jury on Monday the Judge pointed out that the decrease 
of crime was almost wholly, if not wholly, under the head 
of threatening letters and notices, not in that of serious 
offences. This remark, and the Judge’s subsequent 
demonstration of the evil effect of the present state of 
things on the prosperity of the Irish capital, have naturally 
excited the wrath of the grotesque person who is once 
more Lord Mayor of Dublin and of those English Radicals 
who either sympathize with Irish revolutionists or at best 
wish to minimize their proceedings in order to exalt the 
merits of Mr. Giapstone’s legislation. Difficult as it isto 
take Mr. Dawson seriously, it must be remembered that it 
is no light thing to have the cause of disorder and sedition 
patronized, even in an indirect fashion, by a person whose 
real official authority is not inconsiderable, while the repu- 
tation and traditional importance of his office are more 
considerable still. During the Dublin police strike 
Mr. Dawson showed that he could do mischief as well as 


' speak it; and, though the arrangements for preserving 


order in the Irish capital are fortunately independent of 
the loyalty or good sense of the Corporation and its head, 
it cannot but be inconvenient that a person titularly com- 
missioned to sit on the Bench should take the opportunity 
of delivering, if only in parody of official form, a counter- 


. charge, intended to neutralize the expressions of the real 


Judge. By the side of the other difficulties of the 
rulers of Ireland, however, Mr. Dawson is a sufficiently 
insignificant annoyance. It may be well hoped that 
the effect of his words will be more than neutralized 
by the formidable addition to the garrison, rather than to 
the Constabulary of Dublin, which has been wisely resolved 
on. The patrolling of the streets by knots of Marines, in 
plain clothes and well armed, is an excellent plan, and it is 
probably the strongest measure ever taken for the govern- 
ment of Ireland, except in times of actual insurrection. 
The circumstances of its application, and the persons by 
whom it is applied, may perhaps give rise to some curious 
thoughts. But as a means to an end no possible fault can 
be found with it. If it were not for the fatal tendency of 
Mr. Giapsronn’s Government to undo with the left hand 
what is done with the right, no spectacle which Ireland 
has afforded for the last three years would be more grati- 
fying than this. It means business, it is adapted to the 
circumstances, and it shows an understanding of the Irish 
people—three qualities which have hitherto been conspicu- 
ously absent from almost every Irish act of the present 
Government. 

The proceedings of the present week in Dublin illustrate 
more forcibly by coincidence than could possibly be done 
by design the real state of a country which Mr. GuapsToxe 
is endeavouring to pacify with Arrears Acts, and with snips 
and scraps of the property of [rish landlords. Summonses 
have been served and warrants are out in reference to four 
different speeches—two of them made by persons of the 
first importance from an Irish point of view, and all in- 
citing in different degrees and manners to the breaking of 


the law. Men are on their trial for a crime almost more 
horrible than the horrible butchery of the Joyces, the 
crime, as it is alleged, of flinging an old man anda boy, 
murdered in broad daylight and in the presence of wit- 
nesses who were compelled to bear a part in the deed, 
into Lough Mask. The accused persons in the Abbey 
Street atfray, which has just terrified Dublin, are also 
arraigned, and if the case of the all but murdered juryman 
FIELD is not also before the Courts, it is only because the 
arrangements of the criminals have hitherto been effectual 
enough to screen them from justice. All these affairs 
illustrate different stages, symptoms, and consequences of 
the disease which is endemic in Ireland. There are the 
inflammatory speeches which stir up the evil passions of 
the people; there are the devilish acts in which these 
passions find vent; there is the revenge wreaked on those 
who as instruments of the law strive to prevent or punish 
these acts. The illustration of the cycle of crime is all but 
complete and perfect, and it is all collected within the 
bounds of a single city, almost of a single court of law. 
Minor illustrations, if they were necessary, to fill in and 
round off the series could be supplied at this very moment 
while Mr. TreveLyAn is ecstatically contemplating the re- 
duction of his figures from three to two. There is within 
the week the case of the hapless widow whose crime is 
that her husband was murdered for disobeying the illegal 
orders of the Leaguers, and who now depends on the good 
offices of the police for the very permission to obtain the 
necessaries of life. There are midnight outrages in plenty 
to choose from, Boycottings in abundance, incendiarism, 
threats by word of mouth, every description of outrage. 
Only the sending of threatening letters and notices has 
really diminished, being, no doubt, discarded as an un- 
necessary and dangerous etiquette. The congratulations 
which the Government partisans indulge in on the state of 
Ireland have this foundation in fact—that Irish ruffianism 
has left off giving warning to the persons whom it has not 
left off killing and maiming. 

It must be regretted that the summonses on Messrs. 
Heaty, Davirt, and Quinn were adjourned, as they were 
on Tuesday. In such a case, the plea of insufficient time 
to prepare defence is little more than an evasion. A man 
requires not many hours nor even many minutes to make 
up his mind whether he said something which he is re- 
ported to have said, or did not say it, whether he is pre- 
pared to stand by what he said, or whether he is not. On 
the other hand, the granting of an adjournment, especially 
when it is, as was the case here, so handsomely urged by 
the Crown Prosecutor, gives an appearance of unreality 
which is very much to be pee It may seem (asa 
late Viceroy of India would say) “meticulous” to insist 
on such a point as the alleged handshaking between 
Mr. Heaty and the Arrorney-GeneraL, but the point 
is really one of no small importance. There appears 
to be an unaccountable disposition in some politicians 
in England and Ireland to overlook altogether the 
real nature of Irish agitation. When Mr. Pickwick was 
horrified at seeing his counsel shake hands with the other 
counsel, his horror was no doubt a fair subject for 
laughter. It is a pretty sight to see two pdMtical 
opponents interchange courtesies of this kind, and there 
is no conceivable reason why parties to a civil suit should 
not in the other sense be civil. But it seems to be for- 
gotten that these Irish matters are no child’s play. What 
Mr. Davirt and Mr. Heaty are charged with is the 
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utterance of words which, whether they intend it or not, 
actually lead to the commission of the heaviest crimes 
_ known to the law—to fraud and robbery, to arson and 
maiming, to murder and treason-felony, if not to high 
treason itself. A certain amount of pity may be felt for 
them on the charitable supposition that these conse- 
quences are far from their intention, and are regarded by 
them with horror. But, if the consequences do not follow, 
if the miserable state of Ireland is not due, in part at least, 
to such language, if the peaceful connexion between the 
parts of the United Kingdom is not threatened, ifthe wild 
speeches of platform orators have nothing to do with the 
conduct of the men who carried the murdered Huppys in 
sacks and baskets to Lough Mask and flung them in and 
with the acts of those who assaulted Mr. Fre.p and mur- 
dered Constable Cox, with the refusal of rent and the 
persecution of guiltless men and women—what in the 
name of law and justice are Mr. Davirr and Mr. Heaty 
summoned for? The theatrical rant of the one and the 
sullen diatribes of the other are not things formidable in 
themselves, nor in itself, or as an abstract expression of 
opinion, is either punishable. They must be looked at in 
their effects, and on the hypothesis that the persons charged 
with uttering them, if the utterance be proved, ‘are to a 
certain extent guilty of those effects. This being the 
case, the handsome allowance of “ law ” to quarry of this 
kind, and the amiable exchange of courtesies as between 
gentlemen and good friends who have the misfortune to 
differ on a point of opinion, comes but little short of a con- 
donation of suspected sedition and murder. It is one more 
sign of the inveterate error of Gladstonianism on the Irish 
question—the complete misunderstanding of the relations 
between the parties concerned. Lord Spencer probably, 
in the present, and Mr. Forster certainly to some extent 
in the past, appear to be the very men among Mr. 
Grapstone’s colleagues who are more or less free from this 
error. But how strong the contagion of Mr. GLapsToNe’s 
sanguine obstinacy is Mr. Forsrer’s speech on Thursday 
shows. But the Kilmainham business coming after his 
own practical experience of Ireland seems to have partially 
opened Mr. Forsrer’s eyes. His late colleagues, or the 
majority of them, are as blind as ever. 


CUTTING THE KNOT. 


HE trial of Arar came to a sudden end. The Court 
met, Arabi was charged with rebellion only, he 
pleaded guilty, was sentenced to death, and had his 
sentence commuted into banishment for life. If he returns 
to Egypt he is liable to be executed. In exile he is to go 
to some place agreed on with the English Government, 
and there he is to stay, simply giving his word that he 
will not go away. Thus as regards Egypt Arant is a con- 
victed rebel ; as regards England he is a prisoner of war. 
From a technical point of view no arrangement could be 
more strange and indefensible. But, practically, it may 
be accepted as fairly in keeping with the strange state 
of things prevailing in Egypt. The Kuepive and England 
govern Egypt, and both are to exercise a control over the 
author of the war. The conclusion of the trial was the 
result of Lord Durrerin’s orders and recommendations, 
and was the best end to the troublesome matter at which 
Lord Durrerty could arrive. Nor is it difficult to under- 
stand the motives which determined Lord Durrerin’s 
decision. The Egyptian Government was not able to 
furnish legal proofs of Arani’s complicity in the massacres 
and the burning of Alexandria. If he had been tried for 
rebellion only he would no doubt have been found guilty ; 
but the English Government could not allow him to be 
executed for a rebellion which was sanctioned by the 
Surtay, and, as regards the Kuepivs, consisted in his 
fighting the English first too little and then too much. 
At every point of the trial the conduct of the Surran 
and of the Kuepive himself would have been dragged 
before the public, and this would have been injurious 
to the authority of the Kuepive, and have greatly in- 
creased the difficulty of preserving the nominal sovereignty 
of the Suttan. After numerous compromising disclosures 
had been made, the end could only have been what it 
now. ARavI was to live, he could not be 
ept in t to undergo any form of secon unish- 
ment, The HEDIVE been of his con- 
cpiring, and Arasi would have believed, or would have 
affected to believe, that he was in constant danger of 


being poisoned. If permanent exile was to be his punish. 
ment, it was highly desirable to arrive at this result with. 
out delay, and without the exposures that must have ac. 
companied a trial. To arrange that he should plead guilty 
of rebeilion and go into exile at once was to save time 
that is much needed, and to avoid a controversy which 
would have been detrimental to the Kunpive and em. 
barrassing to England. If he is to pass the rest of his life out 
of Egypt, England is interested in seeing that he shall pass 
it where it will not be easy for him to prepare another war 
in*Hgypt, and where he cannot be used as an instrument 
by any Power, and especially by the Porte, of annoyance 
to England. He has therefore been plac-d to some extent 
under English control; butas England, after handing him 
over to the Kueptve, could scarcely inflict on him a punish- 
ment more severe than that inflicted on him by Egypt, he 
is not to be confined in an English prison. The mildest 
form of control possible was to put him on his parole not 
to leave the place of his destination. The arrangement is 
not a perfect one, but it may at least be said that it would 
be difficult to suggest a better one. 


Four of Arasi’s chief partners in rebellion have sub- 
sequently gone through the process selected for him, have 
pleaded guilty, been sentenced to death, and have had 
their capital sentence commuted into one of exile. It 
appears that the place fixed for the scene of exile of Anant 
and his friends is Ceylon, and there they are to stay on 
their parole, their loyalty to their engagement being forti- 
fied by some amount of police supervision. The choice of 
Ceylon may be supposed to have been determined by the 
considerations that there these Egyptian rebels would 
be far away both from Egypt and from Turkey; that 
there would be no risk of their being raised by prox- 
imity to England into the rank of popular heroes, which 
the absard caprices of public taste might be inclined to 
give them; that they would have a climate and find 


-@ population more or less congenial to them, and that, 


while near enough to India to be easily watched, they 
would be too completely outside India to engage in 
Mahomedan plots or intrigues. Their fate is one fur the 
mildness of which they have to thank the English 
Government. To those friends of the Kuepive who were 
firmly convinced that the only thing to do if Egypt was 
to be safe and happy was to hang Arabi, the punish- 
ment actuaily inflicted seems ludicrously insufficient. Riaz 
Pasua is the chief of those who think in this way, and 
when the decision of the Government was finally made 
known he resigned office. He is understood to say that 
the authority of the Kuepive has been so far under- 
mined by the interference of Europe at every stage of 
the trial that the position of a Minister of the Kuepive 
has become unendurable to any honourable Egyptian. 
The authority of the Kuepive as an independent native 
Prince, ruling a native State according to native ideas, 
has been not so much undermined as extinguished. The ~ 
issue of Arapi’s trial has been to establish clearly that 
the Kuepive is not, and is not meant to be, an inde- 
pendent uative Prince, but a native Prince guided and 
directed by England.. In ordinary business he will be 
merely guided; in extraordinary and larger affairs he 
will be directed. Ruz and his friends looked on the pun- 
ishment of Arasi and his friends from a purely native 
point of view. They were up and he was down, and 
they had none but the honest and natural purpose of 
acting as Orientals always act towards adversaries in 
their power. To kill, to imprison, and to confiscate are 
the ordinary methods of using their power which successful 
Orientalists employ, and these are the methods which the 
extreme native party among the Kuepive’s officials have 
employed in part and longed to employ,in full. The 
English Government disapproved of all this, and, as the 
matter was a very important one, it directed what was to 
be done. Ruz dislikes being directed and retires, and the 
next thing is to find a successful Riaz who will not mind 
being directed and guided, or, what is obviously better, 
would himself do and do well the very things into which 
England would guide and direct him, if necessary. Such 
aman is supposed to exist in Nusar Pasna, and Nusar 
is immediately hailed as the inevitable successor, now or 
very soon, of Riaz. 

Now that Arasi is out of the way, the first matter to be 
taken in hand is, it seems, the constitution of the Egyptian 
army. And here, again, the English Government appears 
to find it necessary to bring its directing influence to bear 
in a very strong and marked way. The Kuepive sent for 
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Baxer Pasa on his own responsibility, and told him 
to frame a scheme for the Egyptian army. Baker 
PasuA complied, and drew up a scheme the principal 
featare of which was the employment of a large 
number of English officers. The Kuepive approved the 
scheme, and was on the point of naming Baker Pasua the 
generalissimo of the Egyptian army, with authority to 
carry his scheme into execution, when the Kueprva’s 
directors stepped in and said that Baker Pasua’s scheme 
must not be carried out, and he must not be appointed gene- 
ralissimo. The English Government evidently thought 
that if English officers were employed under the command 
of an Englishman who is not an English officer, England 
would have all the responsibility which must attach to the 
employment of English officers, and none of the control 
which ought to accompany the responsibility. It therefore 
intimated that a distinguished English General must com- 
mand au Egyptian force in which English officers were to 
serve, and the name of so very distinguished a general as 
Sir Evetyy Woop was suggested, if not recommended. Sir 
EveLyn Woop, commanding a native army officered largely 
by Englishmen all retaining their place in the English army, 
would offer an army as good as could be wished for; but 
this army would be to all intents an Knglish, not an 
Egyptian, army. With the only military force in the 


eountry practically English, with an obedient Khedive and 


appropriate Ministers, with constant guidance and occa- 
sional direction thankfully accepted, England would have 
an ample opportunity of showing what it could do for 
Egypt. The biessings which would follow on such a 
settlement of Eyypt have recently been proclaimed in 
very different quarters. Greek merchants have met at 
Athens to set forth the innumerable advantages which 
foreign traders in Egypt would derive from an English 
M. ve Lesseps has 
come forward to testify that he quite understands what 
Mr. Giapstone is doing in Egypt, and not only approves 
of it, but is able to state that he himself would have done 
exactly what Mr. Giapstone is doing. Arabi has issued a 
parting farewell to the English, who are now recognized 
as his true friends, and whom he handsomely constitutes 
the heirs of his rebellion. Their programme is, he feels 
sure, exactly his programme, and he rejoices that they 
can carry it out better than he could do, having only the 
assistance of friends who all deserted him in the hour of 
adversity. All those who bless and praise England do so 
on the ground that England is sure to stay in Egypt and 
to govern Egypt while it stays there. When this is once 
ngland and Europe as the essential element 
of the settlement of Egypt, everything else may be easily 
arranged. ‘The QuEEN’s Speech represented that she was 
confident that the settlement ultimately proposed would 
be satisfactory to all her allies, and would in no way disturb 
the peace of the Kast. It may be hoped that this confidence 
is not misplaced; but it may safely be said that one at 
least of the allies of England will find the settlement satis- 


‘factory only in the sense that it dislikes it, but cannot 


prevent it, and that if the peace of the East is not dis- 
turbed, it will ouly be because Germany forbids any ap- 
proach to disturbance. 


THE END AT LAST. 


HE first sentence of the Speech by which Her 
Majesty was made to end the sufferings of the pre- 
sent Parliament for a time on Saturday last contained an 
amount of irony which, considering the probable author, 
must be presumed to have been unconscious. For once its 
words read somewhat like a parenthetical and genuine com- 
ment which has slipped into the conventional text. It is, 
indeed, very probable that Her Masesty regards the dura- 
tion of the Session as “remarkable,” but the statement 
that she is “ enabled ” to dismiss her faithful Commons, 


though literally true, is surely an unusual expression of 
the tact that Mr. Guapstoyz has hitherto prevented her 
from doing so. The selection of France as the special 


which Her Majesty is in cordial amity (an 
amity which indeed includes all other Powers, though not 

name), must be allowed to be a happy, not tu say 
a bold, stroke, the general good will with which the 
French nation, if not the French Government, regards 
England at this moment being a notorious and ascertained 
fact. It is fair, however, to admit that the special 


evidence of French good will to England and English good 
will to France is limited to commercial matters. The im- 
portance of these matters cannot be doubted, and Mr. 
Guapstone has thus given a deserved rebuke to those of 
his partisans who, in regard to a recent election, expressed 
horror at the union of politics with business. Much in- 
terest was nuturally felt in the paragraphs devoted to 
Egypt, and as the duty of a QueEn’s Speech, especially at 
the close of a Session, is not to satisfy expectation, this 
particular Speech may be said to have done its duty well. 
There seems, indeed, to be an omission in the first clause, 
which should run, “which a wise liberality [and the 
acquisition under other circumstances of stores and ships 
by my late advisers] enabled me to conduct upon an 
adequate scale.” The fact that it was the second visit of 
an Indian force within a few years to the shores of the 
Mediterranean might also seem to deserve notice. But the 
space of QuEEN’s Speeches is limited. References to Egypt 
may justly partake of the character of the utterances of 
the Sphynx (of either Thebes), and when Her Maszsry is 
made to say that she will strive ‘“‘to uphold and conso- 
“lidate the privileges which have been successively 
“acquired,” it is impossible to decide whether acquired 
by England or acquired by Egypt was meant by the 
speaker. But an expression of confidence that whatever 
is done by England in Egypt will commend itself to the 
Powers “ in their several relations with that interesting 
*‘ region”? might have been prudently changed into an 
expression of hope, and would even then have been san- 
guine. The selection of the word interesting may also be 
said to be more bold than wise, for it is precisely those 
Powers who feel or assert an interest in Egypt to whom 
English acts there are least likely to commend them- 
selves. 


In dealing with home affairs, the framer of the Speech 
must have felt himself at a greater difficulty. The refer- 
ence to the ‘‘ extended wants of the public service ” in the 
customary expression of gratitude for Supply may or may 
not be taken to mean that retrenchment has dropped out 
of the Liberal programme. Taken in connexion with the 
frank statement that the growth of the revenue has been 
sensibly retarded, it cannot be said to give cheerful colour to 
the Speech from an economic point of view. Mr. GLapstonz, 
however (to speak unconventionally) feels a satisfaction in 
the falling off of the duties on intoxicating liquors, which, 
now that the fanatics of temperance are something of a 
power at elections, may possibly be genuine, and must cer- 
tainly be convenient. The favourite distinction of the 
Government between crime in Dublin and crime in Ireland 
generally receives the honour of two successive paragraphs ; 
bat it is satisfactory to perceive an admission that ‘the 
“ supremacy of law” has had to be “ restored.’”’ It would 
have been still more interesting to learn how and by whose 
doing it had lapsed. But here again a Queen’s Speech 
cannot contain everything. Her Masesty (more perspi- 
cacious than her subjects) has been able to discern, inde- 
pendently of Irish legislation, ‘‘a variety of measures” 
passed during this Session. But these are judiciously 
contrasted with the “legislation on many well-known and 
“ weighty subjects” whieh has not been passed. It is 
probable that etiquette or modesty prevented any reference 
to the proceedings of the Autumn Session. None such, 
unless it be very indirect, is discoverable. But as hopes 
are expressed for more accomplishment under circum- 
stances more favourable next year, an allusion may pos- 
sibly be discovered to the New Rules in this sentence. It 
is true that the only enabling condition, besides the energy 
and wisdom of Parliament, on which Her Maszsty is repre- 
sented as relying for the fulfilment of these her hopes is the 
Divine blessing. But her present chief adviser is an 
adept in the art of helping Providence, and of occasion- 
ally confusing the effects and attribution of the joint 
labours. 

The common and somewhat hackneyed amusement of 
imagining a Queen’s Speech spoken under the uncomfort- 
able limitations of a Palace of ‘fruth is not out of place on 
this occasion. Such a speech would, if it had been con- 
gratulatory at all, have congratulated, the House at large 
on having done next to nothing; the gentlemen of the 
Opposition on having framed and carried, in the Settied 
Lauds Act, the only usefal measure of general legislation 
passed ; the Government on having blundered into a mess 
in Egypt, and the nation on having got out of it better 
than could be expected; the 
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secured, as they believe, the machinery for carrying party 
measures; Mr. Parnect and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN on the success- 
ful execution of the Treaty of Kilmainham. It would hardly 
have passed over without distinct mention the unprece- 
dented and significant crime of the murder of Lord 
Freperick CavenvisH, and it probably would have had 
something to say on the sudden transformation of one of 
the most peaceful of Governments into one of the most 
warlike. It might even (thongh the suggestion is daring) 
have concluded with some very sound advice to the majo- 
rity in the House of Commons, and with some frank and out- 
spoken criticism on the New Rules. But in the actual world, 
and taking Queen’s Speeches as they are, the actnal utter- 
ance may be said to be a significant Speech enough. It is 
rather worse written than usual in point of style, although 
the positive faults of grammar which are not uncommon do 
not appear in it. The general character of the sentiments 
which a gracious monarch is made to express may be said 
to be smugness. There is all the Prive Minisrer in the 
conveyance of the fact that France has not shown herself 
as commercially hostile as she might by the words “ The 
“ Government and Legislature of that country have pur- 
“ sued an enlightened policy” ; and it is to be hoped that 
Frenchmen will appreciate the compliment. The same is 
the case with the already-quoted phrase as to the happy 
diminution of the revenue; while the manner in which 
the duties of England to Egypt are to be discharged can 
only be described as a Whole Duty of Man condensed into 
half a dozen lines. It is, of course, extremely satisfactory 
that a spirit, not merely of such exalted morality, but of 
such perfect contentment with it, should animate the 
rulers of England ; and it is to be hoped that surrounding 
nations will admire and sympathize. For the present, it 
can only be said that, if the duties of England to Egypt 
are discharged with complete attention to all the excellent 
things enumerated, and if the Powers are as thoroughly 
satisfied with that discharge as it is confidently asserted 
that they will be, Englishmen will be very glad. But 
they would not have been sorry if the rather Pharisaical 
omission of the part of Hamlet—the intentions of England 
towards Egypt as concerning English interests—had been 
remedied. 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES IN TURKEY. 


po rapid and capricious Ministerial changes at Con- 
stantinople seem to justify the general opinion that 
the Suiran’s wisdom bears a small proportion to the kind 
of ability which he undoubtedly possesses. When the 
Prime Minister and some of his colleagues were suddenly 
dismissed, and when two or three considerable dignitaries 
were arrested, it was possible that some conspiracy or 
political intrigue might have been unexpectedly dis- 
covered; but the personal alarms to which the SuLran is 
periodically subject are seldom shared by dispassionate 
observers. The removal of the most contidential among 
the Palace domestics was probably more significant than 
the disgrace inflicted on the principal functionaries of the 
State. The personal attendants of an Oriental sovereign 
are often admitted to a confidence which is withheld from 
Ministers and generals. The chief officer of the sovereign’s 
harem is habitually a favourite, and sometimes he is feared 
as a possible accomplice of assassins. It is easy to under- 
stand the impression which has been left on the Suntan’s 
mind by the tragic fate of Apput Aziz. He bas never 
believed in the doubtful theory of his voluntary death, 
and there is no question as to his previous deposition 
on political grounds. A few months ago Mipuatr Pasna 
and the other principal authors of the revolution which 
placed Asput Hamip on the throne were, after a 
long interval, prosecuted and convicted on a charge 
of regicide. The Sutran, who probably knew that the 
evidence in the trial was suborned, instead of causing 
the sentence to be executed, contented himself with the 
banishment of the alleged culprits, who were, as he pro- 
bably calculated, no longer formidable when they were 
deprived of political power. If he had believed in their 
guilt, there can be little doubt that they would have 
suffered the just punishment of their crime. . The late 
official change was attributed to the SuLran’s suspicion of 
another plot against his life, though there is no reason to 
suppose that the catastrophe of four or tive years ago will 
become a precedent. 


The experiment of a change in the , 


tageous result, and it is not likely to be repeated. On the 
eve of the Russian war the chief conspirators against 
AspvL Aziz were bent on suppressing the baneful influenee 
of the Russian Ambassador, and they were also active 
in the formation of constitutional rezorms. It is not 
known that at present any party at Constantinople has 
either a definite policy to promote or a rival candidate to 
place on the throne. 

Any reasonable explanation which could have been given 
of the Sunran’s sudden activity is confuted by his own 
subsequent acts. Saip PasHa, who was dismissed by a 
concise decree from the office of Prime Minister, was, after 
two or three days, restored to power with the higher title 
of Grand Vizier. Fuap Pasa, who had been arrested 
probably on a charge of treason, has already so far satisfied 
the Sutran of his innocence that he is released from 
custody. The latest list of the reconstituted Ministry 
consists principally of unknown names; but the reappoint- 
ment of Osman Pasna to the War Office with the title of 
Seraskar is supposed toimply the Suttan’s wish to counter- 
balance the influence of the Granp Vizier. The tenacity 
with which Osman Pasna held Plevna, and the two or 
three defeats which he inflicted on the Russian army and 
the Emperor in person, well deserve honorary recognition ; 
bot he has never shown either ability or desire to re. 
organize the army. Sharing to the full all Turkish pre- 
judices, he may be trusted to oppose in the Ministerial 
Council all measures proposed in deference to the 
advice of England, or, in other words, any attempt to im- 
prove the existing administration, The Granp Vizier is 
more intelligent, and apparently more open to persuasion, 
In the late negotiations on the subject of Egypt Sam 
Pasa was throughout inclined to support Lord Durrerin’s 
proposals of joint intervention ; but he was happily pre- 
vented by superior authority from carrying into effect a 
policy which would have been highly embarrassing to the 
English Government. The double government which 
prevails at Constantinople renders it difficult to assign the 
responsibility of any act either to the Porte or the Palace. 
The Svutran, indeed, in the last resort determines all 
important questions according to his pleasure; but it is 
possible that the more compliant disposition of the Cabinet 
may also be assumed at his suggestion. 

Whatever may be the reasons which have induced the . 
Sutran to remodel his Ministry, no serious attempts will 
be made to secure the Empire from the domestic and ex- 
ternal dangers by which it is threatened. The intrigues 
against the Kuepive which have been rendered futile by the 
English expedition cannot conveniently be renewed in 
present circumstances, The Turkish Government may deem 
itself fortunate if it continues to receive the stipulated tri- 
bute ; and it has no prospect of exercising the direct sove- 
reiguty which was to have been regained through the direct 
agency of Arapl. The organization of an army and a 
police force in Egypt will render Turkish intervention 
both unnecessary and impracticable. The religious vene- 
ration which the SULTAN was supposed to inspire among 
orthodox Egyptians has never displayed itself since the 
first commencement of the troubles which now appear to 
be terminated. It is not probable that any future insur- 
rection in Egypt will be attempted in the name of the 
Sutran. In his capacity as Caliph he has accomplished 
nothing in Egypt, in Tunis, or in any part of Northern 
Africa. If the Suntan were a prudent and vigorous 
statesman, rather than an ingenious and versatile diplo- 
matist, he would, during the pause in designs for the 
disruption of his Empire, devote his energies to the im- 
provement of administration, especially in Asia Minor. It 
cannot be necessary to tolerate the misgovernment and 
corruption which will sooner or later afford a. pretext 
for foreign usurpation. When reports of discontent 
among the Armenians become rife, it may always be 
inferred that Russian intervention is either meditated or 
regarded as probable. It cannot be supposed that the 
Suttan relies on the territorial guarantees which were 
given, under certain conditions, by England at the close 
of the Russian war. The whole arrangement was pro- 
fessedly contingent on the introduction of administrative 
reforms ; and it would not be easily possible for England 
to undertake a campaign in Armenia or Asia Minor. 

For many years the foreign politics of Turkey have 
consisted in more or less pressing overtures for the support 
of different European Powers. The ancient alliance with 
England was subject to many vicissitudes before it was 
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Aziz had fallen wholly under the influence of the astute 
Russian Ambassador, who was already preparing the way 
for a war of conquest. The Treaty of Berlin revived in 
some degree the English protectorate; but the accession 
of Mr. Guapstone to office, and his one-sided execution of 
those provisions of the treaty which were unfavourable to 
Turkey, drove the Sutran to ask the powerfal aid of Ger- 
many. He has now ascertained that Prince Bismarck is 
not disposed to make sacrifices for the sake of Turkey; 
and circumstances have prevented an appeal to the good 
will of the Western Powers. The occupation of Tunis, 
though it involved no material loss, profoundly irritated 
Turkish feeling; and the Egyptian correspondence dis- 
closes acts of hostility to England which scarcely falls short 
of acts of war. An efficient ally might perhaps be found in 
Austria, if the SuLTan could make up his mind to the final 
abandonment of his claims 6n Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and even to the extension of Austrian territory to the 
shore of the Aigean. It was against such a measure that 
Mr. Giavsrone, when he was ont of office, vehemently pro- 
tested, not in the interest of the nominal sovereign, but 
for the sake of the Slavonic population. Both Turkey aud 
Austria have a common danger to apprehend ; but it is 
perhaps scarcely to be expected that the compulsory sur- 
render of two important provinces should be regarded at 
Constantinople with complacency. 


The inveterate habit of ascribing to Russian influence 
any unwise proceedings of the Turkish Government may 
probably some time suggest suspicions which are in the 
particular instance unfounded. The Russian Ambassador 
was, perhaps erroneously, believed to prompt the obstinate 
resistance of the Sunran to Lord Durrerin’s Egyptian pro- 
posals. It is more probable that a clever diplomatist 
woald have used any influence he might possess in an 
opposite direction. It is true that the concurrence of the 
Turkish Government in the suppression of Arabt’s rebel- 
lion would have been highly jadicious, and therefore, ac- 
cording to the hypothesis, inconsistent with Russian coun- 
sels; bat the obvious inconvenience to England would 
have recommended the measure to the approval of an 
unfriendly rival. It is commonly said by foreign political 
writers that the centre of English interest in Hastern 
affairs will he henceforth transferred from Constantinople 
to Cairo. Until the nature and duration of English in- 
fluence in Egypt is ascertained by experience, it will be 
impossible to judge whether any permanent change in in- 
ternativnal relations is likely to result from recent events. 
The occupation by Russia of the place which has so 
long been the chief object of national ambition was 
only prevented, after the collapse of Turkish resistance, 
by the energy of Lord Beacoysrienp. If Lord Dersy’s 
scruples had prevailed, or if the Russian Government had 
been prepared for a war with England, Constantinople 
might perhaps now have been held by a Russian garrison. 
A renewal of the enterprise would not be regarded by 
England with equanimity; but the interest of Germany 
and Austria in excluding Russia from the possession of 
the Straits would be still more urgent. It is desirable 
that a contingency which would affect the interests of all 
the Great Powers should be postponed as long as possible. 
Contidence in the power of Turkey to resist unjust 
aggression will not have been strengthened either by the 
rash indirectness of the Suitan’s Egyptian diplomacy, or 
by the unaccountable oscillations of purpose which have 
for the time resalted in the return of Sarp Pasua to office. 


LORD WOLSELEY ON THE ARMY, 


eee WOLSELEY has every right to speak well of 
the British army. It has justified the confidence he 
placed in it, and shown that it can do all that the most 
sanguine general can expect of it On Tuesday Lord 
Wotsetey exercised this right to the fall Count Mo.rKe 
could hardly have displayed more enthasiasm in describing 
the wonderful instrament with which he conquered 
France. Englishmen will be properly ready to believe 
that the troops with which Lord Wotsetey defeated Arasi 
deserve all that he said of them; but they will hardly 
escape an uneasy consciousness that to the soldiers of other 
nations the praise may seem a little exaggerated. Even 
the Egyptian army comes in for a good word as having 
been lucky enough to be defeated by English troops. 
Their guns were as good es those used by the Germans in 


the Franco-German war, and their infantry were excellently 
drilled, disciplined, and armed. But their cavalry for the 
most part took to flight as soon as they were attacked ; 
their infantry officers were badly instracted, and were 
drawn from the same class as the men; and the shot used 
was the old-fashioned common shell, which sank deep into 
the earth before they exploded. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that the Egyptian army, when “ pitted against an 
“infantry the best in the world, and commanded by 
“ officers the best in the world,” and raked by guns which, 
“ when in action, were enabled to overpower twice their 
“ namber,” did not make much of a stand. The real 
difference, in Lord WotseEtey’s opinion, between the Eng- 
lish army to-day and the English army a generation back 
is in the officers. The little wars in which England has 
been engaged have enabled the military authorities to pick 
out the best men, and the true testimony to their success 
in doing this is the place which the Engineers and the 
Artillery held in Egypt compared with that which they 
held in the Crimea. In the Crimea “there was not a 
“* single officer belonging either to the Artillery or the En- 
*‘ gineers employed in command of a division or brigade.” 
In Egypt half the Headquarters Staff were either Engi- 
neers or Artillerymen, the Chief of the Stalf was an 
Artilleryman, and the brigade on which the brunt of the 
fighting fell was commanded by an Engineer. 


Lord WotseEtety is very indignant with everybody who 
has ever found faalt with the rank aud file of the army. 
The reforms of the last ten years have been misrepre- 
sented, he said, by those who disliked them, until at last 
it was solemnly proclaimed that the result of all our so- 
called improvements had been to give us an army that 
could neither march nor fight. Lord Wousguey, as it 
seems to us, is hardly fair to the views he andertakes to 
combat. He mixes up the ignorant criticisms of men 
who can never be brought to see that a change is 
needed with the intelligent criticisms of men who know 
of what they are speaking. As regards the latter class 
his protest is a little like the ery which comes before 
a hurt. The objections which have been made to short 
service apply in great measure to short service, not 
as it is now, but as it was when it was first in- 
troduced. In last month’s Nineteenth Century the dis- 
tinctions between the two were described by as high 
an authority as can be appealed to. Sir Frepexicx 
Roperts there recalls the five chief faults which he had 
found with short service in his famous Mansion House 
speech. They were that men intended for service abroad 
did not remain long enough with the colours; that non- 
commissioned officers were discharged just when they were 
becoming useful ; that absolute boys were often enlisted 
and :ent abroad; that battalions ordered on foreign 
service were hastily made up by drafts of the youngest 
soldiers from other regiments; and generally that the 
army was being sacrificed to obtain a reserve which after 
all only existed in name. This is a pretty complete 
summary not only of what Sir Freperick Roserts said at 
the Mansion House, but of all the serious criticisms which 
had been passed on the army for ten years before. Lord 
WotszLey speaks as though the fact that these complaints 
are for the most part unfounded now is in itself a proof 
that they were always unfounded. What it really proves 
is that they were sufficiently well founded to compel 
the military authorities to pay attention to them. There 
is not one of the statements in the Mansion House 
which was not true at the time when Sir Frepsrickx 
Roserts made it on the 14th of February, 1881. ‘There 
is not one of them which was true to anything like 
its full extent when Lord Wotserey spoke at the 
Albion Hotel on the 4th of December, 1882. At the 
former date enlistment in the infantry was for six 
years’ service with the colours and six in the Reserve. 
Now it is for seven years’ service with the colours and five 
with the Reserve, the seven years’ service being extended 
to eight years if the period of service with the colours 
expires while a man is abroad, and to nine years in the 
event of a war. Before July 1881 non-commissioned 
officers could, if specially recommended, get permission to 
extend their army service to twelve years, and after that 
time to re-enlist up to twenty-one years. Since then non- 
commissioned officers have the right to extend their army 
service to twelve years, while sergeants have the right— 
subject only to the veto of the Secrerary of Stare—to ex- 
| tend it to twenty-one years. In July 1881 the minimum 
age of enlistment was raised from eighteen to nineteen, 
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and men are not sent to India unless they are over twenty 
or have had one year’s service—a regulation which does 
away with the charge that the youngest men are drafted 
to fill vacancies in regiments ordered on foreign service. 
These are sufficiently radical changes to justify those who 
so long demanded them in holding that they, and not the 
defenders of short service, have had the best of the con- 
troversy. ‘They contended that, if the English army was 
to maintain its efficiency, short service as it existed from 
1871 to 1881 must be abolished, Lord WoLsELEy points 
to the behaviour of the troops in Egypt in proof of the 
position that those who argued in this way were altogether 
wrong. But he forgets that, before the campaign in Egypt 
began, the principal faults which had so often, been pointed 
out in the short-service system had been remedied. 

It is to be hoped that the military authorities will see 
the importance of giving full play to the spirit of re- 
pentance and amendment which they have already shown. 
As regards the force lately sent to Egypt, the spirit of the 
regu!ation under which a certain number of regiments are 
always kept on a war footing was not adhered to; for, 
though the men sent out were all that they ought to be, 
this was only attained by making liberal drafts on the 
Reserve. We are willing to believe that this will never 
be the case again; but a Secretary of State is under so 
many temptations to break a promise of this kind that 
there will be more room for confidence when it has 
once been actually kept. Nothing can well be plainer 
than that a Reserve which has to be brought into use at 
the very beginning of the first campaign does not serve 
any of the purposes for which reserves are ordinarily in- 
tended. Inthe early days of short service the promise 
ran that the Reserve would give us a second army. When 
the army first sent abroad had been destroyed by defeat or 
exhausted by victory, the Reserve was to farnish a suc- 
cessor which should in all respects be its equal. The prac- 
tical use to which the Reserve has been put on the first 
occasion on which it has seen actual fighting is to bring 
up the regiments first on the roster for foreign service 
to their full strength. The army with the colours could 
not be trusted te go into action until the Reserve 
had been added to it. No doubt, if we judge by the 
result in this particular instance, the plan may be said 
to have answered. But it has only answered in the 
sense in which a young man who spends all the money 
given him for a six months’ tour before he leaves Paris 
may be said to make two ends meet—on the assumption, 
that is, that he is recalled home at the end of the first 
fortnight. As it turned out, the Reserve was not wanted 
for any other purpose ; and it-was exceedingly useful for 
the purpose to which it was applied. But this purpose 
was not that for which it was designed; and, if it had 
become necessary to make provision tor that original pur- 
pose, we should have been left without the means of so 
doing. In point of fact, every change which has been 
made in the short-service system has injured the Reserve 
as moch as it has benefited the army with the colours. 
The military problem that next awaits treatment is how to 
create a Reserve which shall give us some portion of the 
security which comes from compulsory service without the 
economical mischiefs which compulsory service necessarily 
brings with it. 


ARCHBISHOP TAIT, 


Wet should imagine that the death of Archbishop 
Herrin or of Archbishop Huron produced very little 
impression upon the easy-going mind of the eighteenth 
century, except amoug the limited circle which was wait- 
ing in expectation of the good things to be set free by the 
opening of the sluices of preferment consequent on the 
august demise. In strong contrast to that cold selfishness 
the sorrowful feeling with which the news of the decease 
of Archbishop Tair is universally received testifies to a 
very different condition of the Church as a national institu- 
tion and to qualities in the Metropolitan very superior 
to those which were so helpful to his obscure prede- 
cessors in their upward rise. Greater theologians than 
Dr. Tarr have no doubt filled the See of Canterbury, but 
the late ArcuBIsHoP can justly claim a foremost place 
in the distinguished line of Primates of All England, not 
only for ‘much earnestness and devotion to his duty, which 
mast often have overtaxed his years aud strength, but for 


qualities of statesmanship and general capacity which 
made him a power in the world no less than in the 
Church. Belonging as he did to a family of Scotch 
Presbyterian gentlefolk, and educated in their ways 
Mr. Tarr was brought into contac: with the Church 
of England as the recipient of a Syett Scholarship at 
Balliol College, Oxford. A brilliant undergraduateship 
led to a college tutorship, the duties of which were efficj. 
ently discharged ; but the only proceeding of an ecclesi. 
astical character in which Mr. Tait’s name came before 
the public was the unfortunate one of his having been 
one of the tutors who signed the protest against Mr, 
Newman’s Tract XC. As Head-Masier of Rugby Dr, 
Tarr filled a difficult position with credit by showing him. 
self to be a competent successor to ARNOLD, and was fit] 
rewarded by the Deanery of Carlisle—the first distinctly 
spiritual office which he was appointed to fill. Here, in the 
course of a conscientious discharge of his allotted duties, 
his home was desolated by a singularly crushing domestic 
calamity, bravely borne; and shortly after, on Bishop 
Biourizny’s resignation, he was called to the See of 
London, without having filled any lesser bishopric, or even 
held any parochial cure of souls. Dr. Tarr was Bishop of 
London for nearly ten laborious years, during which he 
showed the capacity for profiting by new experiences which 
was a marked trait of his character. Then, somewhat un- 
expectedly, in the last days of Mr. Disrazw’s first Ministry, 
on the death of the universally beloved and respected 
Archbishop Lonatey, he ascended the Metropolitical throne 
of All England. He had not been very long Archbishop 
when he nearly succumbed to an illness through which he 
was carried by the affectionate care of a most devoted 
wife. There can be no doubt that Mrs. Tarr’s loss a few 
years sihce, following closely upon that of their most 
promising and only surviving son, and his own unsparing 
devotion to his duty combined in undermining the Arcu- 
BISHOP'S constitution. 


It would hardly have been conjectured from Archbishop 
Tair’s antecedents and from the line which some of his 
earlier intimates took that he would exhibit himself as 
possessed of a wider, higher, and stronger conception of 
the attributes and opportunities of his ruling position than 
any Archbishop of Sedineears of the Reformed Church 
except Laup, the restoration of whose painted glass in 
Lambeth Chapel, so barbarously mauled by the Puritans, 
was the late «lelight of his own life. We do not mean 
that Archbishop Tart always asserted the prerogatives of 
his office in t!.2 manner which we should have preferred to 
seehimadopt. His Scotch caution was strangely streaked 
with impulsiveness, and he would, in his eagerness for prac- 
tical results, occasionally entangle himself with persons 
and movements which could not be supposed to have any 
deep or respectful appreciation of the spiritual character 
of his own office. Under the same conflict of qualities, 
essentially kindly as he was and anxious to maintain 
judicial fairness, he would now and then appear to put 
on the mien of the autocrat. Nevertheless, it was some- 
thing in this age of great compromises and small men 
to find an Archbishop of Canterbury who had really 
grasped the dignity of his position and the width of its 
responsibilities, and who had, as a corollary, called upon the 
world to recognize the grandeur of the institution in which 


| he held the foremost rank. Troubled as the waters have 


been daring his reign, and questionable as his steering may 
have occasionally been, we do not think the ship would 
have made the way it has done during the last dozen years 
with a Sumner at the helm. Having during Archbishop 
Lonotey’s Primacy taken a position of semi-opposition at 


the first Pan-Anglican Conference, he was able himself to 


reside over a similar but larger and more powerful gather- 
ing of Bishops with dignity and no apparent inconsistency. 
Of the ArcuBisHoP’s great mistake, the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, marked as the experiment was by an 
inconceivable miscalculation of the conflicting powers 
which it set in motion, we have spoken so often and so 
strongly, that we should not have referred to it in the 
present connexion if we did not feel able to say that it is our 
conviction that Dr. Tarr must latterly have looked on the 
policy of 1874 with very different feelings from those which 
urged him to press that unhappy measu vated 
by Lord SaarressurY—through Parliament. The evident 
heartiness with which the ARcuBIsHoP had been latterly 
seveting, Se persecating policy of the Church Associa- 
tion, w was the direct offspring of the ill-conceived 
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measure, can leave us in no doubt as to what were the 
workings of his mind; in fact, the Commission which is 
now sitting at the ARcHBIsHOP’s own instance on Ecclesi- 
astical Judicature is the decent requiem of the luckless 
bantling. We can go further, and assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the ArcuBisHop, very shortly before the close 
of the summer Session, expressed a hope that some re- 
formed Court of Ecclesiastical Appeal might try again the 
vexed Ritual questions without respect for the existing 
judgments which have given so much trouble. The 
amount of patronage which passed through Dr. Tarr’s 
hands as Bishop of London and as Archbishop was very 

t, and in his administration of it he was guided by 
his desire to advance the wellbeing of the Church rather 
than by the claims of kindred or intimacy. 

Frequently tried as a speaker, Archbishop Tair proved 
himself ready, incisive, and logical, and although he 
limited his occasions of addressing the House of Lords 
to questions more or less connected with the ‘special 
interests of his office, his influence with that sensitive 
body, which is in general rather jealous of ecclesi- 
astical a was incontestable. His votes as 
Bishop of London, and in the earlier years of his archi- 
episcopate, were given in strict compliance with the tradi- 
tions of the Liberal party. Those of a later date were of 
a different complexion. As an author the ArcusisHop will 
bequeath no work destined to immortality, although the 
little volumes on the actual condition of Church ques- 
tions, which he substituted for the cut-and-dry Charges 
of the old school, possess considerable present interest, 
and will be referred to, at all events, by future Church 


historians. But here comes a peculiarity which we can_ 


only state without attempting to account for it. Asa 
public speaker the ArcuBIsHop’was decidedly successful, 
both in his matter and in his form. In society he was 
witty and acute, and when at his ease could be very 
amusing. In his frequent discharge of the duties of 
chairman Archbishop Tair was singularly dexterous in 
moulding the conclusions of the persons over whom he 
happened to preside into accord with his own preposses- 
sions. But, once he climbed the pulpit steps, all the lighter 
and brighter traits of oratory disappe: It seemed as 
if in this one respect he had not been able to throw off 
the early prepossessions of his Northern birthplace, and 
that in his eyes the act of preaching was invested with 
an artificial solemnity which his good sense had led him to 
discard in speech~making. 


THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE, 


toe telegraphic summary of the PResIDENtT’s Message 
to Congress apparently contains the substance of the 
document ; bat the detailed account of the South American 
negotiations will be expected with interest. For the pre- 
sent it is only known that the late appointment of a 
Minister to Chili indicates, on the part of the Presipenr, a 
continued wish to interpose his good offices for the restora- 
tion of peace. The main responsibility of the miscarriages 
which had previously occurred in diplomatic dealings with 
Chili and Peru rests with Mr. Buatne, who absolutely con- 
trolled the foreign affairs of the Union during the long 
illness of Mr. The reminds Congress 
that he has himself decided on the interruption of the 
scheme, which is curiously described as a proposal for an 
international Peace Congress. Mr. Bratne’s apparent 
object was to make a formal assertion of the supremacy, or, 
in the ancient phrase, the hegemony, of the United States 
in both parts of the American Continent. In one or more 
of the late Secretary of State’s despatches on the war 
between Chili and Peru, he intimated that the belligerent 
States would give offence by accepting the mediation or 
good offices of any European Power. The Peace Congress 
would have been invited to consider, among other matters, 
the question of the Panama Canal. Some of them might 
not improbably have objected to the claim by the United 
States of a control which would be scarcely distinguishable 
from sovereignty of a right to prohibit the construction of 
public works in the dominions of States which had hitherto 
regarded themselves as independent. The remark that 
the protest of England against Mr. Buarne’s extravagant 
pretensions may better be met by lapse of time than by 
argument is not injudicious. either Mr. ArtHuR nor 
any ot his successors is likely to retract any pretension 
which has once been advanced by a President or Secretary 


of State; but there are good reasons for suspending the 
questionable experiment of a Congress, of which, if it 
succeeded, a rival politician would reap the credit, while 
the actual Government would be blamed for possible 
failure. It is highly probable that the pas in the 
Message which relate to South American holders may 
refer to Mr: Buarne rather than to the foreign States 
which are ostensibly noticed. 

The usual and conventional mention of the imprisonment 
of American citizens in Ireland seems to be an indis- 
pensable tribute to the clamour of Irish voters, and Mr. 
Arrnur’s language is temperate and inoffensive. No re- 
spectable or intelligent American seriously thinks that aliens 
engaged in outrage and sedition in any community ought 
to receive special favour. The people of the United States 
well know that in enjoying the same immunities with their 
indigenous accomplices, American Fenians or Land’League 
emissaries are in possession of their full legal right, 
and that demands for early trial and other exceptional 
privileges are without foundation in natural justice or in 
international law. The English Government had, perhaps, 
encouraged American claims by too anxious a deference to 
a Power which it would willingly conciliate. The expira- 
tion of the Protection of Property Act has probably 
diminished the occasions of collision. It is not known 
whether the authors of the horrible crimes which have 
lately been perpetrated in Ireland are paid from fands 
raised in the United States orat home. The Presipent has 
fortunately little occasion to mention England in any 
other part of his Message. Five-and-twenty or thirty years 
ago no President thought of opening Congress without some 
threat or affront to the English Government. The asperi- 
ties, which were wholly on one side, have been mitigated 
by time, though harsh language is still used when any 
difference arises in relation to fisheries, to interoceanic 
canals, or any other matter which can give occasion for 
dispute. Two or three other European Powers are slightly 
mentioned by the Presipent before he proceeds to the 
more interesting topic of domestic affairs. If he had 
thought it worth while he might have congratulated Con- 
gress on the happy exemption of the country from all 
international complications, except those which may be de- 
liberately provided by ambitious Presidents and Secretaries 
of State. Free from all foreign dangers, the Legislature 
can regard with complacency the felicities of an over- 
flowing treasury and of general prosperity. 

The revenue of the last fiscal year was 80,000,000l., 
showing a growth of 1o per cent. as compared with 1881. 
The expenditure is diminished by nearly half a million, and 
the debt is reduced more than thirty millions sterling. A 
large further diminution in the annual charge of the debt 
will be effected if, in pursuance of the PresipEnt’s recom- 
mendation, Congress pays off the 4 per cent. and 4} per 
cent. portions of the debt, by the issue of a 3 per cent. stock. 
The progress which has been made since the close of the 
war in reducing the principal and interest of the debt has 
been regarded by other nations with admiring envy. The 
rapid increase of population and wealth accounts in great 
measure for a financial achievement which is undoubtedly 
without precedent; and it is doubtful whether in some 
instances it might not have been advantageous rather to 
diminish taxation than to pay off debt. The progress 
of repayment has already alarmed the protectionist manu- 
facturers, who foresee the difficulty of maintaining high 
rates of Customs duty when the need of an enormous 
revenue has ceased. Before the war the tariff was kept 
within reasonable limits in deference to the interests of 
the Southern States. The enactment of the Morr. 
tariff, which still regulates Customs legislation, was the 
first result of secession. The representatives of New 
England and Pennsylvania hastened to establish a 
monopoly for the benefit of their constituents almost 
before they took part in the preparations for war. The 
Republican party has ever since been almost unanimous 
in support of Protection; and its managers are anxious 
to postpone the curtailment of the national revenue. The 
Prestpent and the Secretary of the Treasury concar in 
the policy of their party, by recommending in the Message 
that the inland taxes should be either abolished or reduced 
to the lowest point. The monopolists will evidently 
derive a double advantage from a diminution of excise or 
internal duties while the Customs tariff remains unchanged. 
There will be a smaller sum available for repayment of 
debt, and the differential rates will be increased, to the 
benefit of the domestic producer. In expressing a hope 
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that the inquiries of the Tariff Commissioners may facili- 
tate the revision of the tariff laws, the PresiDENT has reason 
to speak with unhesitating confidence. As he appointed, 
in conformity with the theory and practice of his party, a 
tectionist Commission, he is well assured that their 
rt will conform to the principles of the existing 
system. In some cases the Commissioners may perhaps 
recommend some reduction in duties on raw materials; 
but those who are interested in the maintenance of 
Protection justly regard with apprehension the disturbance 
of any part of the artificial fabric. 

A proper respect for public opinion suggests a recom- 
mendation that the expenditure on public works shall be 
kept within reasonable limits, especially because there are 
large unexpended balances of moneys voted for the pur- 
yo of the Rivers and Harbours Bill of the last Session. 

the general opinion of the American press may be 
trusted, the Rivers and Harbours Bill was from the first 
designed and was ultimately carried as a gigantic measure 
of corruption. The appropriation of the grant to particu- 
lar districts was thought to depend on political considera- 
tions; and the hands through which the money grantcd 
by Congress passed were not always clean. The Presipent 
is exempt from responsibility for the scheme, inasmuch as it 
was passed by Congress over his veto. The Pruswpentr 
in the same speech condemns the notorious Star route 
frauds, and he reminds Congress that he has proved 
his earnestness by dismissing certain public officers who 
had placed impediments in the way of the prosecution. 
Even a Republican President, belonging to the Stalwart 
section of the party, cannot afford to defend the existing 
tenure of places in the public service. Mr. Arruur pro- 
fesses approval of the elevation of the civil service by 
means of greater security of tenure; but he is opposed 
to removals, and he recommends no special plan of 
reform. General Grant more than once declared him- 
self in favour of some change in the system; and at his 
first accession to office he was probably sincere. Daring 
Mr. Artuur’s Presidency the holders of offices will not 
venture to refuse payment of the percentage which will be 


assessed on their salaries by the managers of their party. 
The Message, even if it gave expression to a definite and | 
original policy, would in present circumstances produce | 
little impression. Mr. Arruur will be the last of the 

twenty years succession of Republican Presidents, and — 
during the remaining part of his term of office he will 

exercise no influence on legislation. For the moment the 

Republicans command a bare majority in the Senate; but 

the Democrats will be dominant in the next House of Repre- 

sentatives. It may therefore be taken for granted that, in 

default of any extraordinary circumstances, no measures of 

importance which the Presipent may recommend will be 

sanctioned by Congress. The Democratic party is not 

prepared to support Free-trade; but it will hesitate to in- 

crease the relative advantages of domestic producers on 

invitation of a Republican Presipent. The late party 

revolution could not properly have been mentioned in the 

Message ; but it affects the tone of the document. It had 

been thought that Mr. Arraur would perbaps be proposed 

by the party for re-election ; but the choice of a Republican 

nominee will, unless some unexpected change occurs, 

excite little interest. If Englishmen had any voice in the 

matter, they would assuredly not welcome the return to 

power of the party which includes among its adherents 

nearly the whole Irish population; but it may be hoped 

that the policy of the American Government will not be 

‘seriously affected by a change which involves no serious 

principle. 


FRANCE. 


iv general dissatisfaction is any evidence that a country 
has got upon a wrong road, that evidence is abundantly 
present in France. No one seems to like the way in which 
things are going on, except it be a few Deputies more 
ambitious than distinguished, who hope that in the 
frequent redistribution of Ministerial honours a place may 
be found even for them. All parties are pretty well agreed 
in taking the pessimist view. That reactionary politicians 
should fret under a system which has almost banished 
them from Parliamentary life is natural enough, but every 
section of the Republican party is in the same mental 


condition. The moderate Republicans complain that too 
much is attempted; the extreme Republicans complain 


that nothing is done. The text of one lamentation is that 
the Deputies are so afraid of provoking a Ministerial crisig 
that they dare not demand the simplest reforms; the text 
of another is that the Ministers are so afraid of being left 
in a minority that they will not ve .ture to have an 
opinion of their own. Behind these Parliamentary 
mourners is a public which, though it is happier than they 
in having many things to thiuk of besides politics, is not 
much more contented when it does think of them, 
Indeed, it has no great reason to be contented. French- 
men like to be governed, and to have some confidence in 
their governors; but there is no room for either feeling 
when Ministry succeeds Ministry at intervals of from three 
to six months, and each is distinguished from its prede. 
cessors by the names of those who compose it being a 
degree less known to the world. They like to be pro. 
sperous; and a steady fall in Rentes, and much whispered 
suspicion as to the elasticity of the revenue and the corre- 
spondence of Ministerial calculations with financial results, 
is not suited to give them comfort on this head. The 
like to be secure; and they are not quite easy about the 
diffusion of dynamite, or content to see Paris becoming a 
city in which it is best not to be out in the suburbs after 
nightfall. They like to be thought much of abroad, even 
though they may not care to buy the distinction at a very 
high price ; and they see that their rulers, though they may 
succeed in keeping France out of war, are not able 
to compass it without some sacrifice of credit. When 
they compare this state of things with the promises 
that were so freely made to them in the early days of the 
Republic, it is not strange that they should be dis- 
appointed. Even in the one point in which they have 
benefited by the overthrow of the Empire, they see the 
drawbacks where they looked to see only advantage. No 
doubt they are free—as free as they can possibly wish 
to be. They may make incendiary speeches without 
being prosecuted ; they may sell obscene photographs 
without being interfered with by the police; they may 
give away prizes at a girls’ school and introduce as much 
profanity as pleases them into the proceedings. But these 
and the like liberties are not valued by the public at large. 
They would willingly surrender every one of them in 
returo for some additional securities against diplomatic 
failures, Ministerial crises, a depressed money market, and 
highway robbery with violence. 


It is quite true, on the other hand, that the public 
deserves nothing better than it gets. The authors of its 
misfortunes are its own chosen agents, and it is its own 
fault that these agents mismanage the affairs of their 
principal in the way they do. If the reasonable part of 
the population were only a small minority, they wou!d be 
fair objects of pity. Ten men may ont-argue a hundred, 
but they cannot out-vote them. But there is nothing to 
show that the reasonable part of the population is in this 
position. On Sunday last, forexample, there was an elec- 
tion at Valenciennes to replace a moderate Republican. 
Two Republican candidates presented themselves, but 
neither of them was a Moderate. One belonged to the 
Extreme Left, the other was a follower of M. Gamserra, 
and so can only be called moderate by using the word in 
a wholly unnatural sense. These two candidates together 
polled little more than half the constituency. Out of nearly 
twenty thousand electors nearly nine thousand did not vote. 
The abstentionists would have been far more than suflicient 
to return a candidate of their own, and it is to be pre- 
samed that if they had voted at all they would have pre- 
ferred a moderate Republican to either of the varieties 
of extreme candidates presented to them. It is no crime 
not to vote when the alternatives offered you are 
equally distastefal; but what shall be said of a party 
which takes no pains to retain a seat which has 
been vacated by one of its own members? The best 
disposed electors can but give their votes to the candi- 
dates actually in the field. There is no machinery 
provided for returning a man who has not signified that 
he is willing to stand. Probably the contention of the 
party managers, if the moderate Republicans can be said 
to have such a thing as a party manager, is that it isof no 
avail to bring forward candidates when no one will take 
the trouble to vote for them. How the blame ought to be 
apportioned it is impossible to say without a minute 
knowledge of the particular constituency to which it 
applies. Unless the candidates are there to be sap- 
ported, the most eager politician must submit to 
go unrepresented, but candidates of moderate views 
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would probably be attainable if the constituency 
was in earnest in looking for them. If, as was said 
in the Senate the other day, ‘enough concessions have 
“been made to extreme parties—the time has come 
“ to make some to honest men ”—the honest men should 
be neither backward in presenting themselves when they 
are needed, nor indolent in looking about for men like- 
minded with themselves when they have the opportunity 
of making their voices heard in the Legislatare. 

The quotation just made is from a speech by M. ALtou, 
an eminent member of the Paris Bar, who made his 
maiden speech in opposition to the proposal to omit the 
name of Gop from the judicial oath. In almost any 
other country, if it had been thought expedient to go so 
far as this, the reformers would have gone a little further, 
and bave abolished the oath altogether. This plan is dis- 
liked by the French Secularists, because they suppose it 
to imply that Atheists have no religion of their own. 
They maintain that they have a religion, and one a great 
deal better than Christianity or any other supernatural 
absurdity, and they consequently insist upon retaining the 
oath, and making every witness swear by his honour and con- 
science. If they claimed to be allowed to nse this formulathem- 
selves, they would be within their right. A man had better 
be sworn by what he does believe in than by what he does 
not believe in. But if the Atheist’s religion is a religion 
which knows no sanctions beyond those of honour and 
conscience, there seems to be no reason why he should im- 
pose it upon other people whose faith happens to be more 
comprehensive. Why should not they, equally with the 
Atheist, be allowed to swear by that which they hold most 
sacred? This was not the view that found favour in the 
Chamber of Deputies. They kept the oath, but they made 
it an appeal, not as now, to a being higher than man, but 
to a sentiment which is likely to be weakest in the very 
classes among which it is of most importance to discourage 
false witness. It is a singular and characteristic feature of 
French politics that the defenders of this project made 
scarcely any reference to the most serious of all the ques- 
tions raised by it, the effect of the proposed change on 
the vaiue of judicial evidence. M. Pexteran talked 
about logic and philosophy, monotheism and polytheism, 
Vicror Cousin and Lirrré, freethought and false gods. 
But he said not one word on the question whether, 
when a witness is giving evidence before a court of 
justice, or a juryman is listening to the trial of a cause, 
he will be any the less likely to do his duty if the 
oath is abolished. The utility of oaths is a point which 
a Radical orator cannot bring himself to consider. From 
his point of view it is better to incur any imaginable risk 
of failure of justice than to recognize, even by acqui- 
escence, the existence of Theism among an enlightened 
people like the French. M. ALtov, who has certainly 
some title to speak on this part of the question, declares 
that the oath counts for a great deal in the practice of the 
courts. Those who propose to abolish it—for, except to a 
few impracticable theorists, to omit all mention of Gop 
from the formula is to abolish it — can never, he 
says, have seen the hesitation that sometimes comes over 
& witness when he is bidden remember that he has 
solemnly sworn to speak the truth. The concession de- 
manded by the Chamber of Deputies sets this considera- 
tion at defiance, and deprives the administration of justice 
of a valuable guarantee in order to offer an insult to the 
religious feelings of a large part of the French nation. It 
is this, and this only, that gives it its value in the eyes of 
its authors. 


THE NEW LAW COURTS. 


Pp eyees two pageants should be provided in little more 
than a fortnight, each of them honoured with the 
presence of the Quren, each celebrating a remarkable 
occasion, and each lucky in its weather at the very worst 
time of the year, must be allowed to be a thing unexampled 
in the recent history of London. Pageants and proces- 
sions have been unkindly defined as concessions to the 
desire of gaping; but inasmuch as that desire is nearly as 
natural to the larger of the human race as the desire 
of eating and drinking, there is perhaps no reason why it 
should not be gratified. Moreover, on each of these occa- 
sions there was really something to gape at. English 
Royalty is girt, Japanese fashion, with two swords, and 
both that of war and that of justice have needed, or at 


least received, a good deal of furbishing in England lately. 
The procession of this day three weeks was supposed to 
celebrate the agreeable discovery that one of the swords 
would cut, and that of Monday celebrates the hope that 
the other will be somewhat easier to get ont of the 
scabbard than has recently been the case. Besides this, 
there was the fact of the opening of, beyond all question, 
the most remarkable building which has been added to 
London architecture for two centuries. Next to getting an 
idea into the head of the average Briton, there is nothing 
so difficult as to get it out again; and Lord PaLMERsTON, a 
great artist in the former line, succeeded in impressing his 
own “man in the Peckham omnibus” so deeply with the 
notion that Gothic architecture and business are two 
incompatibles that it has not yet wholly disappeared. It is 
not necessary in this place to dwell on the architectural 
merits of Mr. Srreer’s great creation. It has been starved 
and thwarted in more ways than one. But that, in- 
dependent altogether of its destination and uses, it would 
have been worth a Queen’s while to preside at its opening 
there can be very little doubt in the mind of any one who 
possesses one. 


It is almost inevitable that a work of great magnitude 
should be inconvenienced by the length of time which 
passes before it is completed. An Encyclopedia rarely 
reaches its end before a considerable supplement is re- 
quired to freshen up its earlier volames, and it is common 
enough to hear the complaint that the requirements of law 
have outgrown the new Courts before ever they were 
ready for their purpose. Practice must decide how far 
this is true; and if it be found to be so, the unwise econom 
from which the building has already suffered will 
stand yet more convicted of its unwisdom, though it 
may not be impossible to repair the mistake in some 
degree. It cannot be too often repeated that the object 
of accommodating all the superior Courts and offices 
of law under one roof is a most important one, and 
one to which too much can hardly be sacrificed. The 
demur which is being made to the transfer of the 
Guildhall business is an instance, and not the only one, 
of the difficulties which will be experienced before this 
object is finally accomplished. Its accomplishment is of 
course of less importance than the work of codification and 
of systematizing and improving legal procedure which has 
been simultaneously pursued, with perhaps in some cases 
more vigour than wisdom. But it is only second to 
this. The grievance of the English suitor has always been 
that of Scort’s TressiLiay, who was dragged half over 
London because WayLanp Smita declined for professional 
reasons to buy more than one ingredient of a complicated 
prescription at the same shop. The “ enormons legend of 
“the law” has wrought itself a series of executive offices 
of corresponding intricacy, and has scattered them about 
in different local habitations after a fashion which, 
if it were not historically explicable as due to 
accident and English lack of system, might look like 
the result of very cunning design. No _ professional 
man has, or rather has had, to do his professional work 
under such physical difficulties as have beset the much- 
abused yg bl in his enforced runnings about from West- 
minster to Lincoln’s Inn or the Temple, and from Lincoln’s 
Inn or the Temple to Guildhall, not to mention a dozen. 
minor houses of call and centres of legal business. To put 


an end, as far as possible, to this is, of course, the main. 
and ostensible, if not the sole, purpose of the new Law 


Courts. The proceeding naturally does not give universal 
satisfaction. Most people who pursue any kind of intel- 
lectual business are conservative in the matter of their 
haunts, and, as Cuartes Lams said of himself, “ plant a. 
“terrible fixed foot” in them. Such a change as that now 
introdeced in those haunts cannot be made without a con- 
siderable wrench and rending of old associations, even 
though those associations may in some cases be associa- 
tions of discomfort. That, however, is nothing new in life, 
whatever it may be in law. 

No one seriously expects that the lively prospects of 
reform in legal procedure—in cheapness, in speed, in 
security of justice—which sanguine prophets have seen in 
Mr. Srkeet’s turrets and arcades, as men see visions in the 
fire, will be wholly or immediately realized. No degree of 
ethical wisdom beyond that acquired from copy-heads and 
proverbs is required to enforce the fact that business may 
be much better done in five hundred hovels scattered at 
every corner of a great city than in the most stately and 
commodious palace that art and money combined can rear. 
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It is evident, for instance, and it is not out of place to 
mention it at this moment, that certain abuses (for they 
may be almost called so) have crept into our legal habits of 
late years which would go far to neutralize the skill of all 
possible architects and the labours of all possible Grand Com- 
mittees for expediting legal legislation. There never was so 
much legal business to be got through in the year as there 
is now, and yet there never was such an incredible waste of 
time in getting through it. This waste of time is nobody’s 
fault; it is not due to any defect in legislation, to any 
indolence on the part of the judges, to any slowness in 
legal procedure and forms. That every year trials tend 
to grow longer is a fact which is none the less a fact 
because the complaint of it is not new. It is. unnecessary 
to produce evidence of what, especially at this moment, is 
matter of public notoriety. Now it is obviously useless to 
provide the most admirably-arranged Courts, in the closest 
communication with one another, if they are to be blocked 
for days and weeks with trampery cases which are of no 
interest except as gratifying public curiosity and private 
spite. In another class of cases, where the evidence is 
rarely of a very complicated kind, and where, appeal not 
being possible, the actual time occupied before the 
courts of law cannot be very long—that is to say, in 
cases of murder—a custom only less mischievous has 
rown up of going into the most extensive and often 
irrelevant inqu.ries three times over before coroner, magis- 
trate, and judge, while the final stage, which not so many 
years ago seldom lasted more than half a day, often covers 
several days. Yet, again, it is a question whether the 
right of appeal is not much too freely granted and exercised 
in civil cases. None of these things will be affected by the 
new Law Courts, or, except perhaps the last, by any reforms 
that can be effected by statute, unless the reform is of a 
very drastic nature. In av ideal commonwealth the proper 
official would no doubt have power, and would freely 
exercise it, to decide that a case was not worth hearing at 
all, or to limit the examination of witnesses and the argu- 
ments of counsel rigidly to a given time. But it may be 
doubted whether such a thing would be tolerated by the 
wisdom of the people of England, and it may be admitted 
that the function would be one carrying a tremendous respon- 
sibility and requiring most careful exercise. Something of 
the sort, however, will have some day to be done, unless 
things change of themselves for the better, as they some- 
times do, though not very often. It is a great thing to 
have got a seemly and convenient home for justice in the 
centre of London, It is not a small thing to have added 
avery important feature to the architectural attractions 
of a city sorely in need of such attractions. A good deal 
of reproach is thus taken away from English legal ad- 
ministration, and opportunity is given for the removing 
of more. But, if certain recent tendencies of civil and 
criminal proceedings develop themselves a little further, 
Mr. Srreet’s great hall will only become more and more 
a Salle des pas perdus, and the Courts surrounding it will 
simply be very handsome and convenient appendages to 
the various newspaper offices of the capital. If it is the 
object of the nation to maintain a magnificent establish- 
ment for the purpose of supplying ‘copy ” to those news- 
popers (which in most cases would rather be without it), 
y all means let it be so; but if not, something will have 
to be done. Her Magesry’s Judges have the matter to 
some extent in their own hands, but those hands must be 
strengthened from without if the mischief is to be stayed. 


FIRES. 


T the rate at which houses of historical interest are 
being destroyed there will not be many left in 
England in the next century. The public ean hardly 
profess to have a greater interest in the matter than the 
owners of the houses, and indeed the public themselves 
are not wholly guiltless in this respect. Valuable as the 
great private collections are, they cannot compare in 
interest with the great public collections, and it is not at 
all certain that even the latter are adequately protected 
against a similar danger. Two differences, indeed, there 
are which make in favour of the public collections, Much 
as we should lose if they were burnt, we could surrender, 
for the most part, without a sigh the buildings in which 
they are’housed. Amid the regrets which would go upall 
over Europe at the loss of the pictures in ‘Trafalgar Square, 
aot one tear would be shed for the disappearance of the 


National Gallery itself. There would be hope even for the 
finest site in Europe when the range of buildings which 
now disfigures its northern side had been the object of vain 
attention on the part of the Metropolitan Fire: Brigade, 
The old houses, on the other hand, t\at are scattered over 
the country are often of greater value than the collections 
which they contain. They date in many instances from 
periods when no building was quite without merit, ang 
they have sometimes been the scene of events which make 
even an ugly building worth preserving. The other ad- 
vantage that the national collections have over those belong. 
ing to private owners is that the risks to which they are 
exposed are very much less. The buildings are not inhabited 
except by a few officials, and the rooms which these officials 
occupy are usually at some distance from the part of tho 


-galleries in which the collections are placed. In private 


houses nearly every room may contain something which it 
would be a pity to lose, and every room may at one time 
or another be used by the owners or their guests or by 
the servants. The beginning of winter is a specially 
dangerous time for old houses. The family have been 
away perhaps all the autumn, and the house has gathered 
to itself all the damp which is stored among the fallen 
leaves and sodden grass of the surrounding woods and 
lawns. When the day of their return is fixed, the first 
thing that has to be done to make the place habitable is to 
light fires in every room. Heavy, however, as the damp 
may be around, it never seems to penetrate to the 
timbers of the house. They are often in a state which 
approaches closely to tinder. The maids who light the 
fires know nothing of the construction of the floors, and 
the ample hearth is set ablaze with no thought of the 
store of inflammable matter which lies just beneath the ill- 
fitting hearthstone. Into that store many a spark may 
find its way and do no harm; but occasionally one more 
mischievous than the rest will make a lodgment there, and 
set up a flame which may be trusted to smoulder until it 
has gone beyond any means that are at hand to extinguish 
it. By and by the fire breaks out, and the newspapers of the 
next day inform us that the flames were not got under until 
the entire mansion, together with its contents, had been 
completely destroyed. Occasionally the reader is cheered by 
the intelligence that the house was insured to its full value, 
and that none of the inmates sustained any injury. The 
first piece of news will interest him if he is a shareholder 
in an Insurance Company, the latter ought to interest him 
from the point of view of a common humanity. But no 
amount of insurance will bring back the beautiful things 
that have been destroyed, and the family we have not seen 
seems for the moment almost less interesting than the 
rooms or the pictures which perhaps we have seen. In- 
deed there is too general a disposition to regard the duties 
which an owner owes to an historical house and historical 
collections as sufficiently represented by a policy of in- 
surance and a fire-escape. Whatever happens there will 
be means to rescue the inmates, and money forthcoming 
to house them again after they have been burnt out. 
That is enough, perhaps, for that not uncommon class 
of owners to whom a show house is simply a burden 
which they would like to throw off if they could 
do it with decency; but it ought not to be enough 
for owners of what we may hope is a more common 
type — those who recognize the informal trusteeship 
which attaches to all possessors of things which when 
once destroyed cannot be replaced as regards either work- 
manship or associations. Men of this disposition, when 
once their obligations have come home to them, will not 
rest satisfied with insurance against mere money loss; they 
will take all the care they can to prevent the destruc- 
tion which, when its work is done, is so wholly beyond 
repair. 

London has this week been spared what, if it had hap- 
pened an hour or two earlier, might easily have been a 
disaster of the first magnitude. As it is, the burning of 
the Alhambra Theatre will be a cause of suffering to a 
great number of persons. Not to mention. the injuries 
sustained by the firemen, some hundreds of people have 
been thrown out of work, and especially at this season to 
be out of work too often means to be out of most other 
things as well. This, however, might be equally the case 
if the building destroyed had been a shop instead of a 
theatre. In a theatre alone can there be that special com- 
bination of conditions which seems expressly designed to 
make a great catastrophe possible. In a warehouse there 
may be an equal accumulation of inflammable material, but 
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there is no audience. In a church there may be an 
immense congregation, but there is comparatively little 
inflammable material. In a theatre both sources of danger 
may be present—the inflammable material always, as is 
shown by the destruction of three theatres in London in 
little more than two years ; the audience at certain hours. 
It is during these hours that the risk of fire would seem 
to be greatest; but, if the experience of London is any 
guide, this can hardly be the case. Theatres, more often 
than not, seem to take fire after the audience have gone 
home and the lights have all been put out. But this is 
not a universal rule, and any night some London theatre 
may add another example to the list of exceptions. What 
might have happened if the Alhambra had been found to 
be in flames with the audience still in their seats is a 
contingency. on which it is pleasanter not to dwell. 
Everybody knows what it is to have to get out of a 
London theatre even when the crowd has no more cause 
for hurry than the universal desire of theatre-going 
mankind to reach the street a second or two before their 
neighbours. If every one of the audience which filled 
the Alhambra on Wednesday night had known that his 
life might depend on the quickness with which he got 
out of the building, it is safe to say that many would have 
lost their heads, and that others would have kept them 
for their own exclusive benefit. Neither of these mental 
conditions is likely to make those subject to them pleasant 
or useful neighbours in a crowd. The man who tramples 
on anything weaker than himself from sheer fright, and 
the man who does it from calculation, may be morally 
different; but, as regards the physical injury they 
inflict, there is not much to choose between them. 
We are told in advertisements and on play-bills that in 
such and such a theatre the audience can get out without 
haste or crowding in so many minutes, Perhaps the in- 
ference intended to be drawn is that, if this can be done 
in a short time when nobody is in a hurry, a still shorter 
time would suffice when every one is putting his best foot 
foremost. Unfortunately such an inference is seen to be 
untrue the moment it is looked at. What one would like 
to know about a theatre is in how many minutes aa 
audience could get out of it when the greater part of those 
present are half mad with terror about themselves or 
anxiety about others. That is not a point to be ascertained 
by direct experiment. Captain Suaw could hardly be in- 
duced to go on the stage even of the newest and best fitted 
theatre about ten o’clock at night and give a false 
alarm of fire. Even if he could be persuaded to do this, 
it would only give a pale copy of the conditions of an actual 
fire. The alarm would be purely intellectual; it would 
not be stimulated by the appeal to all the senses at once 
which is made by a great conflagration. Yet even in this 
case no one could feel very secure as to his chance 
of escaping unhurt even from the best built London 
theatre. Indeed, unless the walls were constructed so as 
to fall down of themselves, like those of Jericho—there are 
London builders who come very near to this triumph 
already—some crush in getting out seems unavoidable, 
but there is no need to increase the danger by artfully 
devised arrangements for penning in the audience. Per- 
haps the fire at the Alhambra—the 54th in Captain Snaw’s 
list for the last twenty years—may move the authorities to 
make their demands on the lessees of theatres a little 
more imperative. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


(PaE death of Mr. Anthony Soetiom will be at once more 

widely and more personally felt than that of any writer of 
equal eminence who has died for many years past. Mr. Anthony 
Trollope had the singular faculty of appealing at once to the widest 
and the nicest circle of readers; he had the keenest perception and 
intellect ; and he had, with these gifts, the power of so clothing 
his thought and penetration in words that they could be under- 
standed of the general reader, while they had also an instinctive 
revelation of lite which delighted the most fastidious critic. He 
was at once, in a word, universal and particular, both as an author 
andas a man. His sympathies and his genius were wide and 
close. He had studied mankind in so broad a spirit and with 
80 piercing.a gaze that, on the one hand, he never failed in 
giving pleasure to the ambitious reader or the ordinary -acquaint- 
ance; on the other, in providing some nice point for the student 
of fiction, or giving some ial word of counsel or sympathy to 
the friend. In his fiction, as in his private relations, he pre- 
sented a combination which is rare indeed, and valuable not only 
on account of its rarity. He was in the best sense of the word g 


masculine man and writer, and yet he knew more of the feminine 
mind and nature than any author of his generation. All novel- 
readers are well acquainted with the finely touched scenes between 
women alone to be found in profusion in his novels, and which 
were once the occasion of a question to him by one who was sit- 
ting next to him at dinner—“ Mr. Trollope, how do you know what 
we women say to each other when we get alone in our rooms? ” 


The question conveys in a succinct way a full sense of the 
extraordinary insight Mr. Trollope had into the working of the 
feminine as well as of the masculine mind. His men, whether 
they were heroic (they seldom were in the conventional sense), or 
commonplace, or mean, or scoundrelly, or a mixture of all, were, 
always real living men, His women, whether they were sweet and 
tender, or harsh and malicious, or innocent, or designing, were 
real living women; and he could make his men talk to his women, 
or his men to his men, or his women to his women, with equal 
naturalness, For the most part, as our readers well know, he dealt 
with the ordinary affairs of life and the ordinary conversations 
and interests of life, lending to them that glamour and attraction 
which the most finished art can give. In this respect his novels 
may take their place in the very highest rank of novels with those 
of Miss Austen, Miss Ferrier, and Thackeray. But the student of 
fiction may look carefully through the novels of Miss Austen, and 
find neyer a, passage in which the writer dared to describe the 
conversation or habits of men left together alone. So great. was 
the writer's art that the fact would never be noticed unless pointed 
out. But so itis. Among many signal merits of Mr. Trollope’s 
genius was this—that he could handle at will and with equal 
success the masculine and the feminine nature and bent, 
stupid critic, while he places Miss Austen and Mr. Trollope to- 
gether in the second rank of novelists, probably also infers that the 
steady regularity of Mr. Trollope’s method of work is incompatible 
with genius. Yet there was once a novelist named Balzac, and there 
is now living a novelist, to say nothing else of him, who wrote Notre 
Dame de Paris under conditions as “ mechanical” as could well 
be devised. Mr, Trollope, as we all know by this time, when he 
had once made his mark as a novelist, wrote by rule so many 
pages to so many hours by day; and, no doubt, to those who 
think that genius is necessarily combined with irregularity, this 
fact conveys the conviction that Mr, Trollope, however great his 
talent may have been, was not possessed of genius, The theory is no 
doubt convenient for people who have much idleness and little talent. 
With*people of such capacity as this we need not be concerned ; 
they can appreciate dimly enough, it may be, Mr. Trollope’s ex-~ 
quisite presentations of everyday life in such characters as Lily 
Dale and other heroines like her in kind, but not in degree, for 
Mr. Trollope never repeated himself. They can see the super- 
ficial humour, but not the deeper humour, of such characters as 
Mrs. Proudie, her Bishop, Lady Lufton, Cradell, and the whole 
ruck of superior officials and clerks associated with Johnny 
Eames and Cradell as with Alaric Tudor and his companions; 
and, even seeing this, they see a good deal more than is seen 
by the superfine critic who suryeys the whole art of fiction 
from Scott and “Georges Sand,” as he calls her, to Trollo 
from his special Pisgah. But much more than this may 


seen by people who regard literature as a serious art rather 


than as a peg upon which to hang leading articles. Two works 
of Mr. Trollope’s have perhaps hardly as yet received sufli- 
cient attention in the articles that have been written since his 
death, and in the circumstances the omission is. quite intelligible, 
since they were first published without his name. We refer to 
Nina Balatka and Linda Tressell, In these two novels Mr. Trol- 
lope gave free rein to the tragic force end the picturesque and 
— power which in his novels of everyday life were necessarily 

tent, although discernible. These enka were experiments, just 
as Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities was an experiment, and in both 
cases the author had to face the fact that a public accustomed to a 
certain style of work from a certain pen would be slow to respond 
to any departure, however brilliant and moving, from that. parti- 
eular line of work. Long before the days of Nina Balatka, 
Mr. Trollope had proved in La Vendée, an early work reprinted 
not very many years ago, that he could deal with the picturesque, 
the semi-historical, the terrible (as he had also proved in some of 
his Tales of all Countries), as wellas with everyday romance, to 
which he Jent so peculiar a charm. It is perhaps idle to speculate 
what his work might have been had he pursued either this vein or 
that of the two stories above referred to. He could work either 
vein at will, and the reading public preferred, and will always be 
grateful, for his having sotbel the vein by which he is best 
known. Nina and Linda will always be remembered with love 
and admiration by those who really study Mr. Trollope’s works. 
The Warden, Arabin, Mr. Crawley, Squire Thorne, the Signora 
Vici-Neroni, Mr. Kantwise, and a host of other characters, 
to say nothing of those involved in the Phineas Finn series, 
will live in the memory of that very useful and much-abused 
creature, the general reader, and will help to keep alive Mr. 
Trollope’s memory as one of the very first of English novelists. 
More might be said, and may be said hereafter, as to Mr. Trollope’s 
works, but it is not easy to write in detail of them when one’s 
thoughts tend to the loss of him who made them. This is neither 
the time nor place to dwell upon the private virtues of one who 
was universally beloved both as an author and a man; but it 
would be ill to conclude an article of this kind without a reference 
to the largeness of heart and the sympathetic kindness which Mr, 


| Trollope ever extended to young writers, whether they had or 
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whether they had not any special ciaim upon his attention. His 
loss to the large reading public which delighted in his works may 
be estimated. His loss to those who were privileged to know him 
is inestimable. 


EN PAYS DE COCAGNE. 


A CONFERENCE on Poor-law administration is not the place 
whither anybody would be led on the high priori road, to 
look for incidents of general interest or of much significance. 
Certainly the Poor Law and Poor Law relief are subjects which 
concern most of us somewhat nearly, especially in May and 
November, when the Guardians of the poor leave documents 
stating that they can call once only, and that communications 
requiring an answer must enclose a stamp. But on the i een 
of ingentes silent this half-yearly care is not much talked about. 
It is characteristic of the Briton that he never makes a fuss about 
large sums of money, but only small ones, and then only or chiefly 
when he has not got to pay them, Generous Englishmen who 
(except in indirect taxation on liquids and tobacco) probably 
never contributed five shillings to the revenue in their whule lives, 
will cheer Mr. Bradlaugh when he denounces a perpetual pension 
of twopence-halfpenny, or Mr. Labouchere when he suggests that 
a Royal Prince would be much better without an allowance. But 
the long-suffering middle and upper classes who bear the cost, 
Imperial and local, of the Empire are mostly dumb, and not even very 
much interested in the disposition of the sums they pay. Therefore, 
be it repeated, a Poor Law Conference, except for hobbyists, has 
small attractions. On Wednesday last, however, at the offices of 
the London School Board, there was held such a Conference, at 
which a delegate of Birmingham, whom the 7imes does not think 


‘worthy of a name, made a very remarkable communication. This 


noteworthy delegate, at least as reported, appears to be asingularly 
fair-minded man. He does not to his one 
way or other on the question under discussion—the limitation 
or increase of outdoor relief—he only told the other delegates how 
it strack their coutemporaries at Birmingham. Unless the un- 


-named delegate, like a person famous in anecdote, is an “ awfu’ 


leear,” his communication is very interesting indeed. “ His 
townsmen,” he said, “ had a marked ill-feeling towards the 
limitation of outdoor relief, and the general feeling in the town, 
which was fostered by the local press, was that every man who 
fell out of work should have out-relief. So strong was this féeling 
in the industrial and Radical town of Birmingham, that elections 
turned on the question, and if Mr, Chamberlain were to come for 
re-election at this time, his chance would be much impaired if he 
declared himself against outdoor relief. There was no regard 
paid to the demoralization of pauperism, and in the town it was 
proposed that the receiving of relief should not be a bar to the 
exercise of the Parliamentary franchise.” So our anonymous 
and remarkably interesting de.egate. It is really a pity that the 
case which he put cannot be actually tried, and the feeling of 
Birmingham, in fact, decided by the re-election of Mr. Chamberlain. 
For we have that confidence in the President of the Buard of 
Trade as a practical politician that we feel wer sure of his 
adopting the platform which really suits the people of Birmingham 
best, or at least which he thinks suits them. A flighty man 
troubled with megrims would not in this way serve as an index 
to public opinion ; but Mr. Chamberlain is a man of business, and 
not at all flighty. However, this is not the main point. The 
main point is that here is a delegate of some kind or other who, 
it may be presumed under some sense of responsibility, makes the 
remarkable statement that his townsmen are determined that 
every man out of work ought to have out-relief, and that the 
reception of such relief ought not to disqualify from the exercise 
of those civic rights which next to, or as a means to, the reception 
of outdoor relief are the dearest things in nature to the high- 
souled citizen of industrial and Radical Birmingham. 

Some years ago there lived and died a person named Jack Cade 
oom he preferred the name of Mortimer), of whom the late 

. Charles Buller is said to have remarked that he was a much- 
misunderstood politician ; while Mr. Walter Wren, who is happily 
only late as regards his being a member of and candidate for Par- 
liament, is reported to have declared him a far more respectable 
person than most Tories. Very likely Mr. Wren said nothing of 
the kind; but that does not matter. It is only necessary to 
repeat that there lived, and lives, in English history (especially as 
written by William Shakspeare) a man named Jack Cade. ‘The 
political views of Mr. Cade were simple; but, to adopt modern 
phrase, they were large and generous. Nobody, we are told, is 
of any good as a politician unless he has sympathy and hope. Mr. 
Cade had both, though they were somewhat partially directed. 
He was, in his own words, “inspired with the spirit of putting 
down kings and princes”; at the present day he would have put 
it that they were obsolete institutions. He was “able to endure 
much”—a phrase on which his followers, who were more remark- 
able for a sense of humour than himself, put base constructions, 
though they forgot to suggest that he meant “much flattery.” 
He: had other characteristics, which it were long and irrelevant 
to tell. But the main point of present interest is that his 

litical ideas were not generally diferent from those of the 
industrial (if not industrious) and Radical men of Birmingham, 
or even from those of other politicians of different ranks, including 
the Liberal candidate for Liverpool, Professor Baldwin, Mr. 
Justice O'Hagan, and 


Mr. Henry George. ‘The “ live-and-thrive” 


doctrine was, in short, Jack Cade’s, unless the life in question wag 
that of a landlord, or a lawyer, or (a beautiful word not then used 
in England) an aristocrat. It has been allowed by impartial poli. 
ticians of all shades of opinion that a happier description of 
certain kind of policy than Mr. Cade’s promise that seven half. 
penny loaves shall be sold for a penny, and * at the three-hooped 
pot shall have ten hoops, has never been framed. Professor 
Baldwin has not beaten it, nor Mr, George, nor the latest luminary 
on the political horizon, Mr. Samuel Smith of’ Liverpool. But 
Mr. Cade was before his time, and suffered the usual fate of the 
precocious. There was also, notwithstanding the detailed cha- 
racter of his programme, and the precision with which the planks 
of his platform (as in that matter of the loaves and pots) were 
adjusted, a certain absence of clearsightedness about him. He was 
clear as to ends, but not as to means; as to general gow me: but 
not as to aviomata media. Now the Birmingham Radicals, as 
interpreted by their delegate, are not open to this reproach. Their 
immediate proposal is clear and practical in the highest degree, 
though, like all suggestions as to the re-hooping of pots, it is per- 
haps exposed to difficulties in the long run. It is to be observed 
that the new Birmingham platform has two planks, or rather 
beams, only. Everybody who is out of work is, without the in- 
dignity and discomfort of “the House,” to be supported as a 
gentleman at large upon the rates, and nobody is to lose his vote 
because he is so supported. The connexion between these two 
propositions does honour to the political instincts of Mr, 
Schnadhorst’s townsmen, though it may not at first be appre- 
hended by the careless. For, if the rate-supported were disfran- 
chised, it is just possible that the ratepayers might get a little 
tired of supporting them, and by altering the law might at once 
change the proposed pays de Cocagne into a workaday world. The 
uncompromising and businesslike industrial of Birmingham, 
therefore, keeps one hand firm on the voting ticket, while he 
holds out the other for a dole. This shows method, and method 
is the soul of business, 

If only there were no such thing as laws of nature, the new 
Radical gospel, which we are told is to be largely increased soon 
in point of texts, would surely be a charming one. Nobody pays 
any rent unless he likes ; but everybody has a claim to assistance 
in bad times. Nobody works except when he chooses; but he 
goes for his day's wages to the Town Hall (or perhaps has his 
“manhood” consulted by having them sent to him), just as if 
nothing had happened. Mr. Samuel Smith detines “the Liberalism 
of the future” as “ simply an extensioz of the rule that men should 
do to others as we would that they should do to us” (in which 
case it is surely Mr. Gladstone’s bounden duty to make way for 
Lord Salisbury at once in Downing Street). Everybody is, as 
Lady Olavering has it, to be “took up” by somebody. Every- 
body’s debts are to be paid ; but nobody is to pay his debts unless 
he likes. Work is to be facultative, but wages constant; rent 
abolished, but relief always ready; saving unnecessary, but some- 
how or other an inexhaustible fund kept going into which every- 
body may dip his hand. The first object of politics, says Wir. 
Samuel Smith, is to prevent the weak and helpless from being 
trodden down. It is said that several people in Liverpool think 
this a very nice doctrine for the weak and helpless, and are 
determined to vote for Mr. Smith and then bs weak and 
helpless exceedingly. ‘To ask how long those who are not weak 
as helpless will bo content to exert themselves for the benefit 
of those who are, or say they are, and what is to be done when 
they leave off so exerting themselves, cease to save money, and 
decline to work or superintend work more than to the extent ne- 
cessary for their own subsistence, would be cruelly practical. The 
enlightened Birmingham working-man doubtless thinks that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s orchid houses symbolize a fund that may be per- 
petually drawn upon; and Mr, Samuel Smith—but it is doubtful 
fromehis reported words whether Mr. Samuel Smith can be said 
to think at all. Why argue with them? Let us rather contem- 
plate with joy the already hinted at pays de Cocagne of the future, 
when England is to be once more and generally governed in 
accordance with the principles of Charles Kingsley’s labourer, who 
praised the times when “as soon as a man got a child he went to 
vestry and had another loaf allowed him like a Christian.” What 
a happy country our dear land will be! For the working-man 
( justissimus wnus) will, of course, do to others as he would like to 
be done by. The County Court judge will come to the County 
Board and suggest that he would like a year’s holiday and out- 
door relief to the extent of his salary during it. ‘The army, 
if that vile institution survives, will go on furlough and 
full pay; the police, for whom indeed in such a paradise 
there will be little work, will stay in bed instead of turning 
out on night duty, and it will make no difference in the pay-sheet. 
Nobody will do anything, and everybody will be paid. Such, at 
least, is the logical outcome of the doctrines of industrial Birming- 
ham, and of Mr, Samuel Sinith, the candidate for not less indus- 
trial Liverpool. Everybody is to have panem at the expense of 
the State, which is, of course, nobody, and has inexhaustible re- 
sources quite independent of everybody. The ery for Circenses 
has not yet come from the new Democracy, even though Birming- 
ham possesses a Bull-ring famous in a but that will come 
soon. ‘The poor man who falls out of work (“ falls out” is good, 
| especially in the case of a strike) must not only be fed, but 
| amused, in his natural state of dejection. The weak and helpless 
| will naturally expect to go to it grandam the State, and it 
| grandam will have to give it all sorts of things, though apparently 
, it is not to relinquish its kingdom by any means. The Devil is 
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ke the hindmost, but only the foremost, who in that case 
te course, be very peaches pre get to the front. The rich 
men are to weep and howl, but none the less are they to go 
on getting rich, for the benefit of the poor, amassing capital 
by the labour of workmen who do not work, in order to pay 
out of it their wages for not working, and remitting rents to 
tenants who do not pay, in order to save enough to keep them 
when they cannot. One is tempted to ask how it was that Master 
‘Alcofribas, who was prophetic enough when he chose, forgot to 
mention this new political economy among the rarities of the 
Kingdom of Entelechy? Yet he may be thought to have glanced 
at its preachers and believers, if not in noticing the energetic 
rsons who throw the houses out of the windows in order to 
urify the internal atmosphere, at any rate in the mention of those 
tients who were cured by the simple process of making them 
shut their mouths and open their eyes, For it appears to be of 
the nature of the new Democracy to do exactly the reverse, and 
to keep its mouth always open and its eyes always shut, Those 
who originally cried for bread and games left to those that fed and 
amused them the third estate of slaves, who worked to support 
both. Who is to work to keep the British workman on outdoor 


velief? 


REGINA IN CURIA REGIA. 


_ the characteristics which combined to make the cere- 
monial of Monday so eminently successful must be reckoned 
the peculiar reasonableness of the whole proceeding. A function 
has often been arranged for which there was no real necessity, but 
which has yet been brilliant in itself, and sent the spectators away 
amused and in good humour. As often it has been felt that some 
ific manifestation was needed, and yet that the function has 
been denied, for perhaps no better reason than the laziness of some 
public personage who could not spare a morning’ to bis official re- 
sponsibilities. The opening of the new Courts of Law by the Queen 
stands in strong contrast to either of these contingencies. It would 
have been a blunder to have shirked it, and, undertaken as it was, 
it was carried out in the best possible way, so as indeed to create, 
even in the minds of those who might have been assumed to have 
thought the whole question out, ideas which, if they were not new, 
at all events shaped themselves more distinctly than they had 
done before. The popularity of the Cathedral movement has 
been explained by the fact that people now understand that 
Cathedrals are both buildings and institutions, and that their 
utility depends on this double character. The event of Monday 
has created the conviction that a similar combination, resulting in 
moral and material unity, may be predicated of that which used 
to be the Law Courts and is now the High Court of Justice. The 
building is new, but the institution which it houses is, in its 
essential nature, very old indeed. Much altered and recast it may 
be, but it still preserves substantial identity, even after the pur- 
less and pedantic abolition of the great dignities of Chief 
Jontice of the Common Pleas and Chief Baron, and the suppres- 
sion—to no one’s benefit, as far as we can make out, but that of the 
National Portrait Gallery—of the Serjeants, of whom some vener- 
able survivors, putting on, in all probability for the last time, 
after four hundred years of existence, the old scarlet robe of their 
order, seemed, as they were dotted among their jubilant brethren 
of the silk gown, to be ancient monuments, well worthy of Sir 
John Lubbock’s most tender care. Optimist antiquaries have 
found out that these changes result in bringing back the original 
Curia Regia, and if the theory comforts them we should be much 
averse from disturbing their pleasure. In any case, the presence 
of the Sovereign presiding over all her Judges and, on the petition of 
the Attomey-General, directing the day’s proceedings to be entered 
on the Records of the Court, gave a judicial appearance to the 
ceremonial, which was much enhanced by the reverent nobleness 
of that new Great Hall in which the pageant passed. We should 
be hypocrites if we did not own to some regret at the severance 
of the old connexion of the national tribunals with Westminster 
Hall; but the feeling is much mitigated by the recollection that it 
is, after all, many years since the Courts did really sit in the Hall, 
in those queer little corner boxes of which the chief memo 
endures in a quaint old print. The sham classical Courts whic 
Soane raised early in the century are as absolutely divorced 
from any visible association identifying them with the real histo- 
rical Westminster as if they stood in Brighton or Margate. Their 
—nothing in itself—will be counvanted into a positive gain when 
the noble flying buttresses of Westminster Hall are again revealed 
to the public view. In the meanwhile it would not be a blunder 
if the new Courts were still entitled the Courts at Westminster, 
inasmuch as the building stands just within the limits of the 
Liberties and Parliamentary area of that city. 
_ Again to revert to the reasonableness of the whole proceeding, 
itis worthy of note that among all the varied combinations of hue 
which made up the vesture of ¢he gathering, the colour and the 
Tichness were all contributed by the masculine part of the congre- 
gation, and that there was absolutely no single dress invented for 
the occasion. Every one put on the garment appropriate to his 
condition and office, and the result was far superior to the 
most laboured combinations that could have been evolved by 
the most msthetic manager. The only personage who did not 
seem to have found an appropriate place allotted to him 
was the Archbishop of York, It was all right with him when 


he was reading the prayer; but while the procession was 
sweeping down the Hall to meet the Queen, and sweeping u 
again to escort her to the dais, the prelate was sitting alone, an 
left behind on the deserted eminence, The newspapers are effu- 
sive over the old alliance, or rather combination, of Churchmen 
and lawyers, as shown in the forensic dress. Surely a practical 
proof of this historical fact might have been given by assigning to 
the Archbishop, who appeared as substitute br the Metropolitan 
of Canterbury, an appropriate position in the procession. 

It may seem to be a trivial thing to have noticed, but the 
good effect of the mace borne before the Lord Chancellor and 
the Lord Mayor was conspicuous as they rose in metallic brilliancy 
over the heads of the walkers. All processions are the better for 
visible insiguia, and we must ask why the standard of England 
was not borne before the Sovereign, or why the heralds were not 
summoned to take their part in the national ceremonial. The 
Lord Chancellor referred in his speech with much feeling and 
good taste to Mr. Street's death before the completion of his great 
work. Inthe Central Hall, the memorial of the eminentartistis to be 
me in one of the eastern bays, composed of the statue by his friend 

r. Armstead, accompanied by appropriate symbolical accessories. 
When the work is likely to be completed no one unhappily can fore- 
cast, for the enterprise lags owing to the subscription, which began 
briskly, having so soon slackened. Expectations were raised that 
the Government might help, but these have been disappointed ; 
and, unless private munificence comes to the rescue, the monument 
of Mr. Street, while it may commemorate his eminence, will not 
euhance the fame of the too frugal band of admirers to whose 
limited munificence the unofficial group will bear witness. There 
was the mere reason to have expected some substantial help, 
since the decease of the architect had deprived him of that public 
recognition by way of knighthood which would without question 
have fallen to him upon the occasion, but which he may be said to 
have lost by absolutely killing himself in his over-zeal to do his 
duty. Criticisms were passed on the proportions of the Hall; but 
without doubt the raised seats with whic it was necessarily 
filled diminished its apparent breadth. The sparsely distributed 
coats-of-arms in the windows are, we trust, but temporary sub- 
stitutes for some more liberal adornment, 

Of the decorations by which the Strand, Charing Cross, and 
Pall Mall testified their enthusiasm the less said the better. No 
doubt small time was allowed since the change of route had 


. been declared to execute them; but, with such poor results, 


they had better have been omitted altogether. ‘The so-called 
trophies would have been voted failures at a country fair. Still 
the conduct of the closely-packed crowd which filled the leads 
ing thoroughfares was so orderly and good-humoured that it wag 
impossible to be very critical upon shortcomings which were obvi- 
ously due to the absence of guidance, and not to any deticiency 
of good will. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre at all events deserves much praise 
for the intelligence shown in the arrangements within the Hall. 
It must be pretty certain, provided only that the prosperity of 
England is not ruined by experimental reformers, that the great 
work of the Law Courts will .* the fructifying influence in a wide 
development of London architecture on traditionary lines. We 
have already, closely adjacent to each other, the Courts of Justice, 
the varied and picturesque groups of the two Temples and Lincoln’s 
Inn, Mr. Waterhouse’s quadrangle of chambers, the Record Office 
and the School board house, not to mention many constructions 
of varying merits and at greater distances. It will be a clear 
gain to the grouping that the ground level of the Law Courts 
is at an elevation above the Thames equal to that of St. Paul's. 
If no other lesson could be drawn from the magnificent feast pro- 
vided by the Middle Temple, at all events the evidence was there 
of the great convenience of a mass of Courts situated so near to 
the resorts of the lawyers. The idea of planting the building 
upon the Embankwent was at one time rather popular, and only 
escaped by the narrowest majority being recommended by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. We should imagiue that there 
can be no one now left who is not glad that the mistake was 
not perpetrated. Mr. Street, though ready to acquiesce in the 
inevitable, clearly showed that he had no relish for the fanciful 


experiment. 


SIMONY. 


HE ostentatious, not to say riotous, proceedings of the 
Curates’ Aliiance, who have undertaken “to boycott the 
public sale of benetices,” has produced one result at least which they 
must be supposed to have had at heart. It has forced on public 
attention the subject of simony, and this, we may add, has led to 
a pretty general admission that the present state of the law is not 
legates satisfactory, though there is far from being any general 
agreement as to the best method of remedying it. Mr. Davidson, 
chaplain to the late Primate, who contributed not long ago to the 
Cont Review—as our readers may perhaps recollect—some 
sensible remarks on the Salvation Army, has accordingly nuw come 
forward to discuss in Macmillan’s Mayazine the threetold question 
of what simony is in its nature, what constitutes it.a legal offence, 
and what may be said for or ugainst the sale of benetices. The 
first question need not detain us long, for it is clear that simony, 
if we take the etymology of the word, must refer to paying money 
for Sacraments, and notably for admission to holy orders, by which 
“ the gift of the Holy Ghost” is understood to be conveyed, rather 
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than to the sale of livings, And that meaning is clearly recog- 
nized in the earliest known mention of “ simoniacal heresy ” in any 
concjliar enactment in England, at a Council held at Winchester in 
1070, where it is spoken of as including, not only the intrusion of 
bishops and abbots, but ordaining men promiscuously for money. 
But this is certainly not the sense usually put upon the word, seeing 
that “in some parishes in this country a fee is still required for the 
administration of baptism ”—it was til lately required in all parishes 
—“and fees of considerable amount are exacted from all who are or- 
dained priest or deacon.” Nor is this custom at all peculiar to Eng- 
land ; “ surplice-fees,” under whatever name, which are paid for the 
administration of religious ordinances, have long formed part of the 
regular emoluments both of the Anglican and the Roman Catholic 
clergy. What is, and for many centuries at all events has been, 
generally meant by simony is “the corrupt presentation of any 
one to an ecclesiastical benefice for money, gift, or reward.” It is 
curious that, while this had long before, as Mr. Davidson rightly 
observes, been treated as a heresy in the canon law, it seems to 
have been first made an offence at common law in this country by 
a statute of Elizabeth, which still survives in force, and may be 
said for legal purposes to constitute and define the offence. 

That statute points to six classes and species of simony. 

(1) Taking money or profit for a vote at a college election. 

(2) Taking money, or profit, or benefit for resigning a place in any 

(3) Presentations or bestowing of benefices for money or profit. 

(4) Admissions, institutions, and collations, for money, profit, or benefit. 

(5) Corrupt resignations, or exchanges of benefices with cure of souls. 

(6) Taking money for procuring ordination, or the making of ministers, 
the giving orders and licenses to preach. 

In addition to the provision of this statute 31st Elizabeth, clergymen, by 
the 12th Anne cap. 12, are expressly prohibited from purchasing next 
presentations or avoidances. 


All this looks plain enough on the surface; it seems to prohibit 
any such transaction as the purchase of a benefice, irrespective of 
circumstances and of the actual harm or harmlessness of the pro- 
ceeding ina given case. It is not really, however, so simple a 
matter, but before entering further on the existing state of the 
English law on the subject, a word may be said on the earlier his- 
tory of “simoniacal heresy” or “ pravity” in the Church, to 
which Mr. Davidson scarcely refers in his article. 

It was in the eleventh century, during the great ecclesiastical 
reform following on the horrible abuses of the preceding age and 
consummated in the pontificate of Gregory VII., that serious 
attempts were first made to deal with the sacrilegious sin of 
simony. It was even proposed by the stricter party under 
Clement II. that all bishops found guilty of it should be degraded, 
but inasmuch as ordination by a simoniacal bishop would have 
been regarded as invalid, a had to confess that such a course 
was impracticable, as it would deprive the Church of nearly all its 
pastors. The same proposal was renewed, and again for similar 
reasons abandoned, under Clement’s successor, Leo IX., who had 
resolved to wage internecine war with what were then and for long 
afterwards held to be the two dominant corruptions of the Church, 
the simony and incontinence—or concubinage—of the clergy. He 
too was obliged to content himself with exacting penances from 
simoniacal delinquents, who were then restored to their functions. 
The sterner temper and stronger will of Hildebrand, when he him- 
self in his turn ascended the papal throne, made him less disposed 
to temporize with either of the twin sources of corruption which, 
as Milman justly points out, were more closely connected than 
might at first sight appear. For, whatever may be thought of 
tke ethical or religious grounds of clerical celibacy, or of its prac- 
tical working under altered social conditions, it was in that age 
almost a necessity for the existence of the clergy as a separate 
class; “under the feudal system, they would have degenerated 
pd married) from an open, unexclusive caste, to a close and here- 

itary one,” and bishoprics and benetices, acquired often by 
simoni means, would have become hereditary also, like lay 
fiefs. The evil had long been growing and spreading. A bishop 
who had bought his See indemnitied himself by selling the inferior 
cures in his gift; the layman who had purchased holy orders usually 
bought himself security and comparative ease; those who aspired 
to higher dignities contrived soon to repay themselves for the 
outlay, however extortionate. And thus for centuries Pope after 
Pope and Council atter Council continued to denounce the crime 
and heresy with little result, Hildebrand, who was terribly in 
earnest, took the unprecedented and startling step, if not actually of 
invalidating, of pronouncing unlawful all Sacraments administered 
by simoniacal or married priests, and commanding the people— 
who were thus made their judges—to refuse all religious ordinances 
at their hands, And there can be nodoubt that these drastic mea- 
sures did achieve at least a partial and temporary success. But 
the evil was too deeply rooted, and had struck its roots too near 
the papal throne itself, to be so easily disposed of. Three cen- 
turies after Hildebrand had passed away, under the rule of feebler 
and more unscrupulous successors of his, the simony of the Roman 
See had become the public scandal of Christendom. It was or- 
ganized in its worst form by Boniface IX., who established as a 
permanent tax the annates or first fruits of every bishopric and 
rich abbey, calculated on a new scale at triple the rate previously 
entered in the Papal books. Meanwhile the smaller benefices 
were put up to auction with shameless notoriety. Men wandered 


about Italy searching out the age and watching the diseases of | 


hoary incumbents, and were well paid for this service by greedy 
aspirants at Rome; on their report the tariff rose or fell, and the 
same benefices were sold over and over again, sometimes in one 


week to several successive claimants. Graces of preference (ante. 
ferre) were granted for 25 florins to the last purchaser, while foy 
50 florins he could procure the more valuable “ prerogative of 
precedence” (prerogativa antelationis). And alf this was done g9 
openly that, if the money was not forthccuing, the Pope would 
receive the price in kind, in swine, sheep, oxen, horses, or grain, 
No grace of any kind for the very poorest was signed without its 
florin fee, and the Pope might be seen even during Mass eon. 
sulting with his secretaries on this unholy traflic. The 
accumulation of pluralities in unworthy hands became a public 
seandal, and we cannot wonder at a contemporary English writer, 
himself a monk, complaining that thereout “ros much slaundey 
and obliqui agayne the Church.” Nor can it be supposed that 
the example thus set in the highest places was not widely followed 
by inferior prelates and ecclesiastics. ‘The statute of-Elizabeth, 
therefore, was designed to meet an evil of hardy growth and lo 
continuance in this country as elsewhere. How far it has proved 
adequate for the purpose is another question. 

But that enactment, to return to Mr. Davidson's article, is not 
really of so simple and sweeping a kind as might appear on the 
surface. It does not forbid all transactions popularly called or 
looked upon as simoniacal, nor is it by a mere quibble—as is often 
represented—but by its express permission, that an advowson or 
a next presentation, when the benefice is not actually vacant, can 
be purchased by a clergyman for himself or by a patron desiring 
to present him. Nor is there anything illegal in the exchanges 
from one benefice and one diocese to another, for the mutual con- 
venience of those concerned, which are common enough, and are 
openly conducted with the full permission of authorities both civil 
and ecclesiastical. There is indeed a natural feeling against men 
es with money positions for which they would otherwise 

deemed unfit, and still more against what is stigmatized as 
“traffic in the souls of men” or “ the buying and selling cures of 
souls like cattle.” Nor can it be denied that there is room within 
the shelter of the law for gross practical abuses, such as were rife 
—as we just now pointed out—in medizval Italy :— 

There are clergymen who live by offering themselves as holders of vacant 

benefices until the patrons have had opportunity of disposing of the pre- 
sentations, undertaking to resign the moment they are sold, There are 
patrons who, sheltering themselves under the liberty accorded by the 
statute, will take advantage of its letter in order to act in defiance of its 
spirit. There are persons who trade in advowsons; buying them when 
they are in the market, and putting money in their pockets by selling the 
next presentations as they become vacant. ‘These doubtless are evasions of 
the statute, and disgraceful enough ; but to speak of the sale, whether of 
advowsons or presentations, when carried out bond fide in accordance with 
what the letter and the spirit of the law allows, as * disgraceful evasions,” 
is to speak wildly. The law itself may be disgraceful; it may be that it 
should be removed from the statute book ; but while it remains there, there 
can be no disgraceful evasion in taking a proper advantage of it. And it 
must be remembered that there never was a law yet, which, good in itself 
if acted upon according to its original intention, might not be capable of 
misrepresentation and of affording loopholes to those who, pretending to 
observe it, were in reality avoiding it. 
It is scarcely accurate, after all, as he observes, to speak of buy- 
ing a parochial benefice as buying the souls of the parishioners, 
and it may be questioned whether there is any great moral dif- 
ference between purchasing a post that is vacant, so that all be 
done legully and above board, and asking for it. Yet there are 
said to be at least two hundred applications made to the Prime 
Minister, either by clergymen themselves or their friends, for 
every vacant benefice in the gift of the Crown. There is, of 
course, this difference, that a patron can exercise his own judg- 
ment as to the relative capacities of applicants, whereas no such 
considerations are generally entertained in the case of purchase, 
But it may further be asked—and here Mr. Davidson touches 
on what is confessedly a grave practical difliculty—what alter- 
native system of patronage it is proposed to substitute when pur- 
chase is abolished. There are manifest and glaring objections 
to the plan which finds favour in some quarters of popular elec- 
tion, which has lately been exemplified in the discreditable scenes 
enacted at Southwark and Clerkenwell, and there are also ob- 
jections, if not so obvious or so strong, to any large increase of 
episcopal patronage. Such difficulties will, of course, have no 
foree with those who look upon all purchase of benefices as simo- 
niacal in the scriptural or canonical sense attached to the word 
simony. They will be content to say that a wicked and sacri- 
legious traflic must be abolished at all costs, whatever may be 
determined as to the best alternative arrangement. Others will 
consider with Mr. Davidson that the question is one of expediency 
only, and that, granting the abuses often to be found in connexion 
with the existing system, it may be reformed without being abo- 
lished. That is a question we have no intention of discussing 
here; our aim has been rather to exhibit the facts of the case 
than to offer suggestions for the future. That there are defects 
in the present law, or in the method of administering it, preju- 
dicial to the interests of the Established Church, tew will care to 
dispute. That the problem it seeks to deal with is not one of 
recent or of insular growth, and is by no means so easy of solution 
as doctrinaires or enthusiasts may, be disposed to imagine, must be 
patent to all who are even moderately acquainted with canon law 
or Church history. It may perhaps be said that in some form or 
other it is an almost inseparable accident of ecclesiastical endow- 
ments, But it does not follow that a revival of apostolic zeal 
would be profitably secured by a restoration of apostolic poverty. 
That was a remedy which does not appear to have suggested itself 
even to the daring genius of Hildebrand. 
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POKER. 


MERICA has now not only a literature and a language, but 2 
game of her own. We do not speak of Base-ball, but of 
Poker— fascinating pastime, well calculated to enlighten persons 
who, like Firmilian in the play, are anxious to have experience of 
the passion of remorse. Poker is not unknown within our coasts, 
and is played by the splot the great, and the adventurous. By 
way of enlightening the Britisher, and planting the standards of 
Poker in the remote gardens of our country, one of the victims of 
the sport has published a volume on the subject (Poker: How to 
Play It. Griffith and Farran). We have studied this volume 
rather as ethnologists than as gamesters. Baccarat is good enough 
for us; there is a simplicity and a social comfort in Baccarat which 
we miss in the more elaborate Poker. While we are prepared to 
admit all that may be said in praise of Poker as intellectual 
gymuastics, we cannot forget that the same panegyrics have been 
bestowed on the science of metaphysics. Now metaphysics make 
no man poorer, unless they induce him to neglect his lawful 
business, or to publish a volume of essays on Being and Not Being. 
But Poker impoverishes the gamester, destroys his nerves, and leads 
him (in America) into the company of Bosses and other politicians, 
which is ruin to body and mind. . While Poker has thus a sequel 
of moral and financial evils, its rules and regulations are, to our 
thinking, a good deal more obscure than the metaphysics even of 
the Eleatic school ; and we confess that the Parmenides of Plato, 
or even the first book of Euclid, his Geometry, is easy reading 
compared to the more learned and esoteric part of this volume on 
Poker. We have never seen anything like it, except a small 
phlet on “ Options,” which has been kindly forwarded to us 
some advertising person on the Stock Exchange. In “ Options ” 
—whatever they may be—there is a practice known as “ Put and 
Gall” (reminding one of the Hyperborean mystery, “ Knurr and 
Spell”), and there is also something called “the straddle.” Now 
“the straddle,” and “ call” (if not “ put”), and “jack pots,” and 
“straight flushes,” and even “progressive jack pots,” are terms 
with which the technical part of this work on Poker fairly bristles. 
In examining these pages we feel like the freshman at Cambridge 
when Euclide viso, cohorruit et evasit. The fact is that no one can 
learn a game at cards out of a book. He who would learn Poker 
must play Poker, just as “he who will to Cupar maun to Cupar.” 
There is not much at Cupar to gratify the traveller's curiosity, and 
we learn that Poker has but one moral merit... It takes the conceit 
out of a man, and may, so far, be recommended to the young and 
to amateur art critics. But the history and general character of 
the sport are less generally interesting. 
Let us begin with the general character of the game, which 


may be darkly understood by any one who will abandon his mind 


to the subject. Apparently—we are not sure of this point—any 
number of persons may play Poker. The dealer, giving one card 
at a time, allots to each man five cards. The player on the 
dealer’s left hand places any sum of money he pleases in the pool, 
and this is called Ante. Every player who thinks his hand good 
enough, or who chooses to ee it is good enough (bluff), or 
who hopes to improve it by taking more cards (like the mss in 
loo), must double the stake called Ante. Or he may raise it to a 
still higher denomination, and every player who follows him must 
put a stake equal to that higher sum into the pool. Then players 
who choose to do so discard a portion of their hands, and receive 
corresponding number of cards from the dealer, and the game 
begins. Every one who backs his luck must “ see ” the last stale 
—that is, put in an equal sum; or, if he chooses, may “ go better ” 
—that is, increase the stake. When a player “calls,” all show 
their hands, and the highest hand wins the pool. To “ bluff” is 
to bet high enough on a poor or worthless hand, to make all the 
other players lay their hands down without “ seeing” or “ calling ” 
you—that is, without staking money enough to have the right to 
examine your hand. All this is simple enough, the difficulty be- 
gins when one tries to understand the slang terms for the hands 
that are valuable. A quarter of an hour’s practice would here be 
more instructive than a week of book-learning. 

“The origin of the game of Poker,” according to its Victim, 
“seems to be lost in the mists of antiquity.” It may be as old as 
patullo, pachist, and backgammon, which are played from India, 
through Arabia and Europe, to Aztec Mexico. But our instructor 
holds that Poker is, without doubt, “ the final development of the 
game of Gleek,” which was “ played in England more than three 
hundred years ago.” The “ bluffing” in Poker also resembles the 
game of Brag, which Arabi played last summer in Egypt. Arabi 
blufied on a very poor “ pat-hand,” and, of all the qualities men- 
tioned as useful to a Poker player, he only possessed “ cheek.” 
The French deelined to “see” him, and yet they are so unsports- 
manlike as to claim a share in the “ progressive jack pot.” 

_ To return to the history of Poker, Gleek was not only played 
in England long ago, but was apparently borrowed from’ France. 
= his Ballade de bonne Doctrine @ ceux: de mauvaise vie, Villon 
ys 

Gaigne au berlan, au glic, aux quilles, 

Ou s’en va tout, or escoutez : 

Tout aux tavernes et aux filles! 
It does not seem very audacious to identify Gleek with gic, and 
this gives the ancestor of Poker an ancient pedigree. Our author 
{not Villon, but the Vietim) quotes a note from Gifford’s edition 
of Every Man in his Humour. In that comedy occurs the phrase, 
Here’s a trick vied and revied,” and the comment says that these 

terms oceur in a dozen old games. “ To vie was to hazard, to put 


down a certain sum upon a hand of cards. To revie was to cover 
it with a r sum, on which the challenged became the 
challenger, and was to be revied in his turn, with a perpetual 
increase of stakes. This vying and revying upon each other con- 
tinued till one of the parties lost courage, and gave up the whole, 
or obtained for a stipulated sum a discovery of his antagonists’ 
cards, when the best hand swept the table.” The Victim adds that 
vie and revie are the same as “see you,” and “see you again,” as 
used in Poker. The custom of “seeing,” however, according to 
Gifford’s note, was not at all peculiar to Gleek. When we come 
to examine Gleek, it does not ap to bear much resemblance 
to the American pastime. A brief account of Gleek we find 
in “Authentick Memoirs Relating to the Lives and Adven- 
tures of the most eminent Gamesters and Sharpers, from 
the Restoration of King Charles. Publish’d from the Original 
Papers of a Gentleman, design’d for the Use of his Son, as a pre- 
servative against the pernicious Practice of Gaming. Wherein 
are demonstrated the Tricks made Use of in all the Games played 
in Europe. London. 1774.” The Gentleman who is so careful 
of the morals of his son narrates the biography of Major Pepper, 
who “became a great Gamester, especially at Gleek, which is a 
game on the cards, wherein the Ace is called Z7%b, the Knave Tom, 
the four of Trumps Jiddy. Tub, the Ace, is 15 in hand and 18 
in Play, because it wins a trick; Tom, the Knave, is 9, and — 
is 4; the fifth Towser, the sixth Zumbiler; which, if in hand, 
Towser is 5, and Z'umbler 6.” Mournival is another term in this 
curious old game. Major Pepper won thousands at Gleek, but 
at last shot himself in his lodgings in Dutchy Lane. All that 
was mortal of Major Pepper was interred in the churchyard of 
St. Mary-le-Savoy, in the Strand. If Poker is a development of 
Gleek, it is diablement changé en route. But we can readily 
believe that “to understand Gleek alone would employ all the 
time, and more than all the wits, of the modern profession.” 


The Victim leaves that portion of his task which may be called 
“pitterly historical,” and betakes himself to gossip about the 
“ dear, damn’'d delightful game.” Poker is increasing in men’s 
favour in America, but we do not learn that in America young 
ladies take a hand. Statesmen and politicians “ waller,” as Tom 
Sawyer says, in Poker. ‘ A well-known gentleman” once won 
1,800 dollars, and three gold watches. In 1864, Captain Cook, a 
paymaster in the Federal Army, lost 80,000 dollars at Poker. 
One of the most remarkable men in the country once played for 
thirty-six hours and won 69,000 dollars, He then took a rest 
and afterwards gave his friends a revenge and lost 38,000 
dollars in an hour. Retreat now seemed wise, and he played 
Charlemagne with the remnant of his booty. A certain Major 
is famous for having ‘‘ scooped in 42,000 dollars” in one “ pot.” 
Here is a passage of mterest to the sweet English enthusiasts who 
have been pained by the pictures of political life drawn in 
Democracy :—“ Politicians sometimes play heavy games of Poker, 
especially in Washington when Congress is in session, and in 
Albany during the meetings of the Legislature.” An old politician, 
who spends nearly every winter in Albany, said:—“In Albany 
members have been rewarded for votes on Jills by being allowed 
to win at Poker.” Oh, Republican virtue, hast thou sunk to this 
abyss of corruption? However, the charming practice was more 
common when Tweed controlled the Legislature than it is now. 
In 1881 a game was played for stakes amounting to 150,000 dollars. 
This certainly, to use a Western idiom, “ partook of high figures.” 
There seems no particular interest in another historical “ draw” 
which lasted for thirty-six hours, while at the end 6,600 dollars 
had been won and lost. ‘“ A celebrated sesthete” is reported to 
have repeated the coup of the Heathen Chinee, though, of course, 
without the aid of a private supply of cards, Perhaps the most 
amusing pages in the Book of Poker are those which tell how the 
Oriental sage saw no harm in the game while he was a winner. 
His conscience was like a sea at rest. “ It seemed a most desir- 
able and in all respects a gentlemanly game.” But when the sage 
lost, the tiend Remorse claimed him for her own. Then he knew, 
too late, that Poker was sinful. This revulsion of sentiment ma 
often be studied beneath the sunny skies of Monte Carlo. It is 
believed that all men think themselves heaven-born Pokerists till the 
conceit is taken out of them by failure. After about a dozen failures 
the mind recovers its healthy moral tone, and conceit ceases to 
dwell in the breast of man, Unfortunately conceit can only be 
eradicated from some minds with what is technically styled “ the 
bottom dollar.” 


MACAULAY. 


fern criticism that has assailed Macaulay since his death is no 
less amusing than instructive. By the use of the somewhat 
invidious word “assailed,” we must not be understood as implying 
that it has been dictated by envy, hatred, malice, or any other form 
of human uucharitableness. On the contrary, criticism so adverse 
has never perhaps been kept so singularly free from any bias of 
personal cavil or disparagement. The unanimity with which tlie 
weak points of the writer ave been attacked scarcely been 
exceeded by the unanimity with which the fine points of the man 
have been recognized and admired. Critics of the most diverse 
temperaments and tastes have met, as on a common ground, to 
a those natural qualities which we will not say are rarely 
ound in man, but in a man so conspicuously before the public, 
and particularly in a man of such great literary reputation, have 
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rarely been found in so signal a degree. His unselfishness, 
his domestic amiability, his untiring benevolence to all less 
fortunate followers of letters, his love of all things lovely and of 
od report, his dislike and avoidance of all the tricks and 
ittlenesses of the céterte, his high public spirit and generous 
atriotism—these are qualities one can hardly call so common and 
incidental to the literary character as to refuse them our cordial 
and especial admiration. That this admiration has largely in- 
fluenced, and still largely influences, the public estimation of 
Macaulay's work is no doubt true, A critic writing just before 
the appearance of Mr. Trevelyan’s delightful biography added in 
a subsequent note that he was glad to have delivered his soul 
before his judgment had been subjected to a dangerous bias by the 
picture of so attractive a personality. Though two-and-twenty 
ears have passed since Macaulay was laid in Westminster Abbey, 
bis personality still impresses and attracts. It impressed even be- 
fore the appearance of Mr. Trevelyan’s book. How strong a man 
he was every one knew, but how good and benevolent a man 
every one did not know; and the knowledge gave an additional 
charm, a touch of nature, to the general estimate of a character 
which, powerful and commanding as it had always seemed to the 
world’s sight, had perhaps also seemed a little hard and cold, a 
little too self-contained, a little deficient in the softer feelings and 
attributes of humanity. That this personal, this sentimental con- 
sideration, still forms a large part of the repute which Macaulay 
the writer enjoys among his countrymen, we are not, for our part, 
disposed very greatly to regret. The real critical faculty is very 
rare among Iinglishmen, though there is an immense deal of 
tentative criticism not only current-among us to-day, but even 
accepted. Where it exists—the real faculty—we may be pretty 
sure that it will take care of itself, and will preserve its balance 
between the extremes either of opposition or enthusiasm. But 
with the mass of readers, le gros public, whose judgments can 
never really be more than mere sensations of personal liking or 
disliking, it is better that the bias should be one of enthusiasm 
than of opposition, so long, at any rate, as the enthusiasm is 
stirred by qualities in themselves so sound and lovable. Carlyle, 
who knew either bias as well as any man, has said:—“ Of unwise 
admiration much may be hoped, for much good is really in it; but 
unwise contempt is itself a negation—nothing comes of it, for 
it nothing.” 

It is pertectly true that it takes a long time to ascertain the 
true rank of a famous writer; and to ascertain Macaulay's true 
rank will take a longer time than any of those who have as yet put 
their hands to the task have been able to give to it. Many efforts 
have, indeed, been made; some of which, it must be confessed, 
exhibit in their turn not a little of that element of “ cock- 
sureness” which has so grievously irritated many of his critics. 
Triumphantly his literary life began, and triumphant it remained 
to the close. “And so,” writes his nephew, in a pardonable 
strain of pride, “and so Macaulay dwelt at ease in his pleasant 
retreat, a clussic in his own lifetime. His critics, and still more 
his readers, honoured him with a deferential indulgence which is 
seldom exhib.ted towards a contemporary. One or other of the 
magazines occasionally published an article reflecting upon his 
partiality as an historian ; but he held his peace, and the matter, 
whatever it might be, soon died away. The world apparently re- 
fused to trouble itself with any misgivings that might impair the 
enjoyment which it derived from his pages.” Yet to those who 
pondered over the nature and causes of this enjoyment it must have 
even then been clear that a day of reckoning would surely come. 
To a reputation so universal and brilliant, a position so supreme and 
undisputed, a reaction was, in the very nature of things, inevit- 
able; inevitable, too, that the backward swing of the pendulum 
would be violent. If the saying be true—and some truth there 
must be in it—that present popularity is the only safe presage of 
future glory, it is still more true that there is an intermediate 
state, a purgatory so to speak, through which all great reputations 
must pass before they tinally emerge, if ever they be destined to 
emerge, into the upper and eternal air of glory. In this state the 
reputation of Macaulay has certainly received some severe shocks, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold led the attack. Few of us but must have ex- 

rienced something of asense of awe as we read how very 
Foubtfual it seemed to that great Apostle of Light whether 
Macaulay—that “Great Apostle of the Philistines”—would be 
saved “in the sweep and pressure of time, for his light’s sake, as 
Johnson has already been saved by two generations, Joubert by 
one ”—an awe which was little diminished by a feeling of vague- 
ness among many of us as to the precise meaning of the term 
Philistine (which then was a less familiar byword than now), 
and a feeling of wonderment among still more as to whom Joubert 
might be, and what he might have done. And many more 
followed, of course, using cudgels, it must be owned, not a few of 
then, iisiead of the dainty keen-edged weapon with which Mr, 
Arnold performs his operations, We have now at this moment 
belure us the last contribution to the ascertainment of Macaulay’s 
true rank in the very interesting and generally judicious volume 
which Mr. J. Q Morison has added to Messrs, Macmillan’s series of 
Enyiis: Men of Letters. 

Ou the whole Macaulay seems to have borne these onslaughts 
pretty well. Thou,h the last word is very far indeed from having 

nas yet spoken, there are not wanting signs of the commence- 
ment of a counter-reaction,—which in its turn almost inevitably 
‘follows when the subject of attack is strong enough to withstand 
the shock of the first charge. Even Mr. Arnold seems to have 
‘made somewhat of a change of front, if we may judge by his 


selection of Macaulay's biography of Johnson (the Encyclopedia 
article, not the Edinburgh Review one) to prelude his edition of 
the Lives of the Poets. But, with the exception of My 
Gladstone (Quarterly Review, July 1876). Mr. Morison is per 
the only one who has really striven to hud the balance even, 

And yet he has been but partially successful. All, or almogt 
all, Macaulay's critics have fallen into that common pitfall of 
criticism which every one nowadays is so busily occupied in poin. 
ing out to his neighbours that he inevitably falls headlong into jt 
himself, “ How foolish it is,” says a clever and impartial French. 
man, “nay, how unjust, to blame a man for not being other than 
nature has made him.” Foolish, indeed! yet this is the injusticg 
that Macaulay in these later days has almost invariably met with, 
He is not a thinker; he is not a philosopher; he is not a critie, 
This negative criticism they have all made haste to proclaim, in 
words of varying weight and tones of varying clearness; but with 

sitive criticism on the man they have busied themselves legs, 

he first comers in the field had, no doubt, some excuse. Setti 

to their work with the echoes of that tremendous chorus of praige 
still sounding in their ears, it was but natural, perhaps, that they 
should conceive themselves called to apply a sedative rather than 
a stimulant. But with Mr. Morison this is hardly so. On the 
last page of his little book, summing up Macaulay's titles to praise, 
he starts with the acknowledgment that “ it is an error, not always 
corrected by age and experience, to ask of men and writers what 
they cannot give.” But almost immediately, after a confession 
that his author's “ narrative power among historians is quite un- 
approached, and on a level with that of the greatest masters of 
prose fiction,” he flies off to the negative side :—‘ He has little to 
say either to the mind or the heart; he has not been a pioneer 
into any ground untrodden by previous speculators; he is not 
one of those writers whom we seek ‘when our light is low.” 
And throughout the whole volume we are perpetually coming 
across similar instances of perversity. He seems never able to 
praise his author—and often he does praise him with generosity 
and candour—wathout adding some disparaging qualification, as 
though he did not dare fully to “ let himself go.” It must be said, 
too, that his ingenious search for these qualitications is not always 
very happy in results. He thinks very meanly of Macaulay's con- 
ception of history, and to show this he quotes a letter to Macvey 
Napier:—“I shall not be satisfied unless I produce something 
which shall for a few days supersede the last fashionable novel on 
the tables of young, ladies,” ‘ This, then,” is his comment, “ was 
Macaulay’s pole-star, by which he guided his historical argosy over 
the waters of the past—young ladies for readers, laying down the 
novel of the season to take up his History of England!” Really, 
he might as well say that Mr. Arnold is casting a slur upon the 
Professorship of Pvetry at Oxford when, in the famous preface to 
his Essays in Criticism, he deprecates the assumption of the 
“ honourable style of Professor, because this is a title I share with 
so many distinguished men—Professor Pepper, Professor Frickel, 
and others—who adorn it, I feel, much more than I do,” 
Again :—“ The whole of his famous third chapter, on the State of 
England, is one long pean over the superiority of the nineteenth 
century to the seventeenth century—as if an historian had the 
slightest concern with that . . . . the comparison always is made 
with subsequent England, not previous England.” Mr. Morison 
must pardon us, but this is one of those judgments which 
come under the French classification of saugrenu. Macaulay's 
design was to describe the condition of England in the middle of 
seventeenth century to people living in the middle of the nine 
teenth. How was that design to be furthered by comparing it 
with the condition of previous centuries? Surely this wonld in- 
deed be, to borrow Mr. Morison’s own words, “ to look at the past 
through the wrong end of the telescope.’ Johnson says of 
Dennis's malignant attack on Addison's Cato that he “ found and 
showed many faults; he showed them, indeed, with anger, but he 
found them with acuteness.” Macaulay is full of faults, but his 
critics have not always found them with acuteness, 

Mr. Morison even tinds himself compelled to consider whether 
“wecan honestly compliment and congratulate Macaulay on his 
Lays of Ancient Rome,” and this, too, just after he has been 
praising them with as just and sound praise as they have ever met 
with—praise which should silence for ever those who shoot the 
lip of scorn at them, and wish to found a standard of poetical 
appreciation on the reader’s estimate of these “ pinchbeck ballads.” 
“ Was it,” he asks, “a worthy occupation for a serious scholar to 
spend his time in producing mere fancy pictures which could have 
no value beyond a certain prettiness P . . . Could we imagine 
Grote or Mommsen, or Ranke or Freeman, engaged in such a way 
without a certain sense of degradation?” Certainly we could not 
imagine any one of those eminent men engaged in such a way; 
but a fico for the degradation. Most assuredly would any 
every one of those grave and reverend seiyneurs, had he possessed 
Macaulay's poetical faculty, been but too pleased to occupy his 
leisure moments (which was all the author of Horatius ever did 
—“ he left no cailing for this idle trade”) with a pastime at once 
so attractive and so scholarly, and which has given a pure and 
honest pleasure to so many thousands of readers. 

But we shall be falling into the very error we deprecate if we 
go on finding fault for ever. If Mr. Morison has not always 
found his author's faults with acuteness, he has often praised him 
with a cordiality and justice that other critics might do well to 
imitate. Alone of all who have written against Macaulay—of 
all, at least, whom we have ever met with—has he volatal out 
that the disparagement of Macaulay's critical powers, that 
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favourite weapon of offence, was long ago anticipated by Macaulay 
himself in a letter to Macvey Napier, declining to review 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott on those very grounds. “1 am not suc- 
cessful,” he wrote, “in analysing the works of genius. . . . 
have never written a page of criticism on poetry or the fine arts 
which I would not burn if I had the power.” For our own part, 
we are not ashamed to say that we rank Macaulay’s critical capa- 
city higher than he himself did. Considering the circumstances 
in which they were written, there are es in his essay on 
Dryden and in his essay on Byron which we think he need have 
been in no wise ashamed of having written, But surely now, 
seeing what he himself has said on the subject, it is time to lay 
aside from our slings this particular pebble at least. Surely, after 
so frank and modest a confession, to continue to urge against him 
that “the reader who goes to Macaulay for criticism will be dis- 
ap inted,” is pretty much like saying that the customer who goes 
to his tailor for boots will be badly served. 

The true criticism on Macaulay has yet to be written. Many 
contributions have been made to it, no doubt, but they are all, or 
nearly all, on the negative side; the positive side, by far the most 
important part, we have not yet got. It will come some day, and 
meanwhile Macaulay can well afford to wait. His precise place in 
English letters none of us car yet pretend to fix; but a place, and 
that no insigniticant one, is assuredly his. ‘ For every one who sat 
with him in private company, or at the transaction of public busi- 
ness, for every ten who have listened to his oratory in Parliament, 
or on the hustings, there must be tens of thousands whose interest in 
history and literature he has awakened and informed by his pen.” 
The man of whom such words have been written—and their truth 
has been acknowledged by the most censorious of his critics—can- 
not be a man whose work the world will willingly let die. The 
figure that our grandchildren will contemplate will be a very dif- 
ferent figure from that which our fathers admired ; but it will also 
be very different from the caricature which this generation has 
seen attempted to be substituted for the reality. Not carping at 
and disparaging them for their deficiencies, but enjoying them for 
the good that is in them with admiration, instruction, and grati- 
tude, they will continue to read Macaulay’s works while they “ let 
the dust deepen on a thousand Laharpes.” i 


THE AJAX AT CAMBRIDGE. 


foe successful performance of the Agamemnon at Oxford in 
the summer of 1880 was sure to be the forerunner of many 
similar attempts. It showed in the first place the possibility 
of representing the Greek drama at all; and secondly, that those 
works, though written ia the infancy of the stage, are full of 
life and energy, and capable of interesting a modern audience. 
The second experiment has been even more successful than the 
first, when we consider the difficulties of representing such a play 
as the Ajav. The Agamemnon, to a certain extent, plays itself. 
The story is well known; the two female characters are each pre- 
eminently interesting, and strongly contrasted; the chorus takes 
part in the action ; and the interest is sustained to the very end of 
the play. In the Ajax, on the contrary, the story is untamiliar ; 
Tecmessa is not placed in any strong dramatic situation, and has 
no passion to develop except the affection of a wife and a mother, 
and sorrow for her husband's death; the Salaminian sailors, who 
form the chorus, take no part in the action, except in the two 
scenes when they search for Ajax and when they go to find his 
body; and the interest, to those who only read the play, seems to 
end with line 865, when Ajax dies; leaving 555 lines occupied 
with along debate about his burial. The performance at Cam- 
bridge, however, Showed most conclusively that this estimate of the 
play is erroneous. It was a remarkable vindication of the power 
of Sophocles, that the attention of the audience never flagged during 
the whole of the two hours and a half during which the perfurmance 
lasted. Even those wholly ignorant of Greek were profoundly 
atlected by it, and came again and again to see it. The applause 
was frequent, spontaneous, and well timed. The best passages 
seemed to have a power of their own to make themselves appre- 
ciated, independent of the language in which they were written. 
Professor Jebb has pointed out that the real title of the play is 
“The Death and Burial of Ajax”; and, from this point of view, 
the second part becomes nearly as interesting as the first. The 
former is filled by the personality of Ajax, the latter by the per- 
sonality of Teucer. 

The promoters of the Cambridge performance were fortunate in 
having a real theatre at their dixposal; for St. Andrew's Hull has 
been lately titted up by the taste and liberality of the present 
lessee, Mr, Redfarn, with all the appliances of a regular stage. 
They were therefore enabled to mount the play without any of 
those make-:hift contrivances which so often mar the efleet of 
performances which have to be given on stages temporarily erected 
10 rooms devoted to other purposes. In front of the usual stage, 
and on a slightly lower level, a capacious platform or orchestra was 


erected for the Chorus, with an altar, heaped with fruit | 


and flowers in the centre. This altar was a reproduction, on a 
reduced scale, of that still extant in the Dionysiac theatre at 
Athens. Great care was bestowed on the proscenium. It repre- 
sented the front of the stage of a Greek theatre, subdivided by 
columns und pilasters of coloured marbles, and surmounted by a 
pediment, tilled with a group of statuary, most ingeniously and ap- 


logical and dramatic skill the whole performance owes the great 
success which it has undoubtedly achieved. The chorus entered 
the orchestra through two bronze doors, surmounted by bas-reliefs 
copied from ancient sculptures. The whole composition was deli- 
cately tinted with colour, heightened with gold, and blue back- 
grounds were provided for the sculptures. The effect of this 
bold attempt to restore an ancient system of decoration 
which can only be picked out from fragments here and 
fragments there was exceedingly good; and the artistic skill 
with which Mr, O'Connor reproduced the archeological autho- 
rities submitted to him, and welded them into a harmonious 
whole, can hardly be too highly commended. It was a happy 
idea to bestow so much time and thought on the proscenium, for 
it threw a Greek air over the surroundings of the piece, and put 
the spectators into a proper frame of mind for appreciating the 
tragedy. For convenience in representation, the play was divided 
into two acts, the first ending with Tecmessa’s ap to the 
chorus to go and seek for Ajax, and if possible prevent his suicide. 
Lach act was provided with an appropriate scene, also the work 
of Mr, O'Connor, The notion of scenery in connexion with a 
Greek play will probably appear a profanation to many; and, 
therefore, on this subject Dr. Waldstein shall speak for himself. 
The following passage is extracted from his preface to Professor 
Jebb’s admirable prose translation of the Ajax, which he most 
kindly took the trouble to prepare specially for this represent- 
ation :-— 

It is a widespread but erroneous notion that the Greek stage was not pos- 
sessed of real and illusive scenic‘decoration. This is true of the earlier stages 
of the drama, that is to say, the time of Aeschylus. But the celebrated 
painter Apollodorus, the younger contemporary of Sophocles, gained great 
esteem in that class of painting (oxaypa¢ia) which is most intimately 
connected with scene-painting (¢xnvoypadia), and in which perspective 
and all the principles of scene-painting were employed. 

The time of the first scene is the early morning of a bright day, when 
Athene might fittingly appear to man. The place is the station of the 
Greek ships on the coast of the Troad between Cape Sigeum and Cape 
Rhoeteum. On the right (from the stage) are the palisades of the naval 
camp and the front of the tent of Ajax, restored by means of indications 
contained in ancient monuments. Curtains of Eastern pattern, the same 
in antiquity as they are in the present day, close the door of the tent, 
which is ornamented by the images of Ajax’s tutelary deities and trophies. 
On the left the Greek ships are drawn up onthe shore. In the left centre 
is an elevation upon which Athene is seen standing as the curtain rises. 
In the background is the sea and the outline of the mountains seen from 
the supposed site of the tumulus of Ajax, now called “ Jn Tepe Gheli.” 

In the second scene (after the Chorus and Tecmessa have dispersé¢d to 

seek for Ajax) the sky has clouded and there are forebodings of a coming 
storm. The place is a lonely waste on the sea-shore bordered by rocks 
with tropical plants. 
These archeological considerations had better, we think, be laid 
aside when the performance of a dramatic work is being taken in 
hand. The conditions of representation have been completely altered 
since the Greeks exhibited their plays on vast stages in the open 
air; so vast that the stature of the actors was artificially in- 
creased, and their voices borne to the spectators through masks 
that were speaking-trumpets in disguise. If we are to represent 
their plays, we must do so in our own way, with those surround- 
ings und those arrangements—in one word, with that stage- 
management— which experience has taught us is the best vehicle 
for conveying to spectators the full meaning of a dramatic work. 
It is surely mere pedantry to say that it is not classical for actors 
to exhibit emotion by gesture. As a matter of fact, there exists 
ample authority, in the way of vase-paintings and friezes, for the 
employment of such gestures by the ancients; but, even were 
this not the case, we should advocate their introduction; for 
without them the spectators would fail to feel the full force of 
the situations with which they are called upon to sympathize. 
How much more lifelike, for instance, does the scene between 
Ajax and Tecmessa become when she is allowed to come nearer 
and nearer to him, and at last to seize his hand, as she pleads for 
herself and her child. 

The Cambridge representation was of remarkable and uniform 
excellence, giving evidence not only of thorough and patient train- 
ing, but, in at least three of the principal performers, of decided 
dramatic power. We are informed that the play was selected 
in May last, and that the rehearsals commenced at once, and were 
continued at intervals through the summer, As the time of repre- 
sentation drew near they became more frequent and more general, 
including the Chorus, heralds, and attendants. 


. Mr. J. K. Stephen, King’s College. 


Odysseus Mr RW. hite-Thomson, King’s College. 
Teucer - «  « Mr.H. J. C. Cust, Trinity College. 
Agamemnon. - Mr. H. J. Ford, Clare College. 


Menelaus . Mr. E. Impey, King’s College. 

- Mr. F. Pryor, Trinity College. 
Messenger Mr. A. Hamilton Smith, Trinity College. 
Chief of the Chor - Mr. A. C. Benson, King’s College. 
Athene Mr. E, A. Gardner, Caius College. 
Tecmessa . . Mr. A. R. Macklin, Caius College. 

Ajax, says Professor Jebb, “is a rugged giant, towering above 
the Greeks by his head and broad shoulders, the representative of 
sinew, and, owing to his solid power of resistance, emphatically 
‘the bulwark’ of the Greeks; characterized by sound good sense, 
but apt to fare ill in a keen encounter of wits.” We half suspect 
that the stage-manager must have had this brilliant description of 
the person of Ajax in his mind when he selected Mr. Stephen for 
the part, so thoroughly did he realize the outward appearance of 
the son of Telamon. Few, however, could have been pre for 
his power of impersonating the varied phases of the character. 


Paidagogos. 


propriately designed by Dr. Ubarles Waldstein, to whose archseo- | Where all was so good, it is difficult to select any special passage 
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for commendation. We would, however, draw attention to the 
art with which the contrast was marked between the exulting 
triumph of madness and the sadness of returning sanity, with the 
discovery of all that had happened while the reason was obscured ; 


to the pathos of the farewell to his child; to the irony of 


his address to the Ohorus, inducing them to believe that he has 
abandoned his idea of self-destruction; and, lastly, to the appeal 
to Death, just before he falls upon bis sword, when he shudders at 
the thought of the unknown world he is about to enter, and solemnly 
bids farewe!l to his home. The part of Teucer was as well suited to 
Mr. Cust as that of Ajax to Mr. Stephen. -Teucer, as we have already 
pointed out, fills the stage during the second portion of the 

lay, and if he were inadequate, the dispute about the hero's 
fans might become extremely wearisome. In this case, however, 
there was no danger. From the moment that he appeared on the 
stage, uttering the lamentation “Ah! Ajax, best beloved; ah! 
brother whose face was so dear; hath it gone with thee even as 
the rumour runs?” (we quote from Mr. Jebb’s translation), the 
sympathies of the audience were enlisted on his side, and they 
took the keenest interest in the contest between him and 
the Atride. His presence and bearing stood him in good 
stead; but these natural gifts would have been of little avail 
without the pathos of his grief, the scorn of his contempt for 
Menelaus et Agamemnon, and the tenderness with which he 
sheltered Tecmessa and Eurysaces. One singularly happy bit of 
“ business,” as it is technically called, deserves special notice. 
While Odysseus was reasoning with Agamemnon, Teucer turned 


to Tecmessa, who was sitting in the background, and, kneeling | 


down, amused the child by giving him an arrow from his quiver 
to play with, first breaking off the point, that he might not hurt 
himself with it. Of the three principal actors, however, we have 


not yet mentioned the best. It is no disparagement to the others | 


to say that they were thrown somewhat into the shade by the 
singular merit of Mr. Macklin’s performance of Teemessa. Te 
seemed so wholly to the manner born that it was difficult to 
believe that he was not familiar with the stage by long practice; 
and his excellence gains interest from the fact that he is de- 
scended from the famous actor of the last century, who played 
Shylock with such consummate skill, and whose comedy, The 
Man of the World, still keeps the stage. The great difliculty 


about the part of Tecmessa is, as we indicated above, the ab- | 


sence of variety. She has little to do except “ to suffer and be 
still” And it was in the power of doing this with dignity and 
grace that Mr. Macklin specially excelled. His features are 
singularly mobile, and during the scenes between Teucer and the 
Atrids he never failed to mark the phases of the dialogue by an 
appropriate look or a suitable gesture, Let it not be supposed, 
however, that he was graceful and nothing more. His declamation 
was admirable; and the scorn of the speech to the Chorus, when 
they suggest that the Atridew are mocking at the news of Ajax’s 
death, revealed the passion that underlay a broken-hearted woe. 
As to the remaining actors we have no room for a detailed 
eriticism, They must forgive us if we dismiss them with the 
bare statement that they played their parts carefully, and con- 
tributed to the general effect of the play. hey, as well as the princi- 
ne spoke Greek as if it were their native language. The Chorus, 
owever, deserves special commendation. We presume that they 
were selected, in the first instance, for their musical rather than 
for their dramatic talent ; but under the careful training of Mr. 
Thompson and Mr. Villiers Stanford, who conducted the music 
with his usual ability, they became an important element in the 
action, exhibiting their interest in what was passing on the stage 
by suitable gestures and expressions. The difficult problem of 
ging and moving at the same time was most successfully solved 
in the Hymn to Pan, where, in their joy and hope, they danced 
round the altar with uplifted arms, and then, breaking into line, 
uttered the invocation to Zeus upon their bended knees. The 
music, written by Professor Macfarren, consisted of an Introduc- 
tion, one Intermezzo, and four Choruses. It was solid, dignified, 
and in most respects appropriate. The method adopted may 
not be strikingly original; but, when we consider the limita- 
tions imposed, it sppeats wise to have followed the general 
lines adopted by Mendelssohn in similar cases, There is no 
aes in such a work for striking climaxes or strong points 
character; but the flow of broad and agreeable melody 
was well sustained and the actual musical torm so cleverly 
managed, without being made obtrusive, that the total result 
ap as free from wearisomeness as it was from vagueness. 
Little attempt was made to obtain effects by using the characteristic 
scales of the ancients. In the second principal chorus the mode 
which can be most easily assimilated with modern harmonic 
music was employed to a certain extent; in all other respects the 
melodic forms were quite naturally modern. The band was 
small, but well chosen with the view of obtaining what may be 
held to be characteristic effects of tone, the flute and the .harp 
being brought into prominence, and considering how slight the 
resources were in this respect, the fulness of sound produced was 
surprisingly good. The numbers we liked best were the Introduction, 
the Chorus to Pan—which the audience welcomed with loud and 
prolonged applause—and the final funeral march, to the sound of 
which the body of Ajax is slowly borne from the stage, followed 
by Tecmessa, Eurysaces, and Teucer, On the whole, the result was 
| and when we consider the enormous 
culties in the way of a musical treatment of the subject, the 
Professor must be held to have done much honour both to himself 
and the subject by his work, Lastly, it would be wrong not to 


mention, in connexion with a University which has lately 
elevated Classical Archwology into a subject for special study, 
and possesses two distinguished archwologists, Dr. Waldstein 
and Professor Colvin, that the dresses and armour were most 
appropriate. They were all copied, we believe, from ancient 
authorities, chiefly statues and vas» paintings of the time of 
Sophocles, representing scenes from the Homeric poems, 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 


ae Cattle Show this year is in every respect excellent; the 
number of beasts exhibited is larger than at any show of the 
past ten years, and with a single exception the number in each 
class is also larger. The quality, moreover, is as good as at any 
former show, if not better. Happily just now there is no cattle 
disease to prohibit the sending of animals which had been ex- 
hibited at Birmingham and elsewhere to the Agricultural Hall at 
Islington, and the opportunity has been largely taken. There are 
more animals than usual at this Show that have already been 
exhibited, and the result is a rare excellence. The number of 
animals previously exhibited, and the recurrence again and again 
of the same names as prizetakers, have been cited as a reproach 
against the Show, but as it seems to us, unjustly. To rear an 
animal for exhibition at the Smithtield Club Show is a very costly 
and a very risky business, There would be no chance of a prize 
unless the beast were of good breed, and it has to be cared for from 
its very birth with an attention and an expense that few can afford, 
When the time for exhibition comes, too, there is the risk of in- 
fection—often a very serious risk. And, after all, there is the 
chance that no prize may be won. In the nature of things the 
number of exhibitors must be small, and the business must fall 
into the hands of professional exhibitors, strictly so called, and of 
wealthy patrons of agriculture. It may be said that farmers 
would rewarded for the trouble of exhibiting, and doubtless 
the breeder who is wealthy enough and skilful enough to improve 
the breed of his flocks and herds would receive compensation in 
the prestige he would acquire and the high prices his animals 
would fetch; but the exhibitor who is not also a breeder would 
hardly be paid pecuniarily for the cost, trouble, and risk of ex- 
hibiting. A more serious objection is that cattle shows, as at 
present conducted, do not answer the great object for which they 
are intended. The English cattle-farmer and the English flock- 
master have an immense advantage over foreign competitors, and 
yet importation of live stock and dead meat is constantly increas- 
ing. In spite of the economic doctrine that demand will call 
forth supply from the quarter where it can be most cheaply pro- 
duced, the supply of cattle from the United Kingdom has for 
years been falling more and more behind the demand. This 
would, perhaps, be of less importance if the quality of our cattle 
was constantly improving, but we question whether in reality it 
is. No doubt English breeds of cattle are superior to foreign, and 
indeed the great cattle-farmers of other countries come to Eng- 
land for the best breeds. But, taking the whole of the United 
Kingdom together, it certainly cannot be said that our cattle are 
of prime quality. The improvement in the breed is continuous; 
but it is very slow, and is not compensating for the falling off in 
the supply. For the grave matter is, that there has been a falling 
off in the home supply of meat. Between 1871 and 1882 the 
total acreage under pasture in England, Wales, and Scotland in- 
creased 2,386,000 acres; but the number of sheep decreased 


2,800,000, while the number of cattle increased only 470,000, - 


and the number of pigs barely 10,800, In eleven years, therefore, 
it will be seen that the increase in the cattle and pigs has been 
quite trifling, while the decrease in the sheep is very serious. And 
this is in Great Britain alone. If we were to add Ireland, the 
matter would appear still worse. ‘ 
It is quite true that cattle disease of various kinds has prevailed 
in the country during the greater part of these eleven years, and 
that this accounts to some extent for the falling off we have been 
noting. It is also true that the seasons have been very unfavour- 
able. The constant wet, more particularly of 1879, caused a rot 
in sheep, to which is partly attributable the diminution shown above. 
But, after all, this is only showing that our agriculture is yet in that 
backward state when it is atfected by every adverse condition of 
the weather. Were our agriculture as advanced as are our manu- 
factures, it would be impossible for cattle-disease to ravage our 
flocks and herds as it has done lately ; and it would be still more 
impossible for bad weather to have played havoc as it did. The 
real fault is in our system of farming. Our farmers still carry 
on their business too much as their fathers and grandfathers 
before them had done. More particularly the throwing of 
arable land into grass, which is shown by the enormous in- 
crease in the pasturage during the past eleven years, is really 
a retrograde step. Were the mixed system universal, our 
farmers would be better able to contend against foreign com- 
petition. By the mixed system we mean combined tillage and 
pasturage. Where vast tracts of land are laid down in permanent 
grass, there is not enough of manure produced to keep up the 
quality of the soil, and there is not enough of labour employed to 
supply the defect from foreign sources. But where a mixed 
system of rotation of crops is in practice, and no portion of the 
farm is allowed to get out of condition, permanent pasture is 
restricted or disappears altogether, and fields are alternately 
ploughed up and laid down in artificial grasses. In some cases 
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wo doubt whether it would not be better on the part of the 
farmer to confine himself entirely to tillage and house his cattle as 
he does his horses. When cattle are exposed to the inclemencies 
of the weather throughout the year, they must seriously sufler, 
and even when they are left out at night during the spring 
and summer, they cannot be in the highest perfection. Our 
farmers, in short, have followed routine too servilely, trusting 
too much to the advantage they possess in their proximity to the 
market. But routine in these days will not pay in agriculture 
any more than in manufactures, and proximity to the market is 
iving less and less advantage. Our immense mercantile marine 
steadily reducing freights, and making it possible to import 
cattle and dead meat at prices that a few years ago would have 
been thought impossible. And the worst of it is that the freights 
fall lowest when trade is worst—that is, at the very times when 
farmers are least able to bear the competition. When trade is very 
, and cargoes of all kinds are easily obtained, shipowners keep 
up freights ; but when trade becomes bad, and cargoes consequently 
searce, shipowners reduce freights to get business, and they 
specially lay themselves out for live cattle and dead meat. We saw 
this in 1879, and we shall see it again whenever trade becomes 
depressed. Moreover, our great Railway Companies carry imported 
livestock and meat cheaper than home cattle or meat. It was one 
of the grievances of the farmers which led to the appointment 
of the Railway Rates and Fares Committee, that the railways car- 
ried agricultural produce from the seaports to the great towns at 
much lower rates than they carried home produce. The fact was 
admitted by the railways, and indeed could not be disputed ; and 
the Committee has reported that it would not be wise to interfere 
with the discretion of the Railway Companies in this matter. The 
farmers, then, apparently must make up their minds that the cost 
of carriage to England will go on steadily falling, and that the 
advantage given them by proximity to the market will thus grow 
less and less. And, if they are to hold their own against foreign 
competition, they must brace themselves up to improve their agri- 
cultural methods, Nor can they trust, as we have said above, to 
the superiority of breed or to higher farming. A foreign farmer 
can avail himself of ali the improvements in breed effected here 
in England. Every day, as we know, American farmers buy 
sires and dams in England to breed. And how successfully they 
have done this is shown by the fact-that American dead meat has 
been sold habitually in our butchers’ shops as Scotch beef without 
recognition by the consumer ; indeed, how little superior English 
cattle are to foreign cattle is proved by prices in the cattle 
market. 

Some of our daily contemporaries have remarked both of the 
Birmingham and the Islington Shows that they bear little trace 
of agricultural depression, This, as we vbserved above, is a 
necessary result of the costliness and risks attending cattle ex- 
hibition. Those who send animals to the Agricultural Hall are 
able to bear losses without showing any signs of them; but that 
does not disprove the existence of agricultural depression. It is 
worth the while of the Smithfield Club to consider whether in 
regard to their exhibitions they have been moving in the right 
direction. It is quite true that, although the exhibitors, from 
the nature of the case, must belong to the wealthy classes, 
yet the influence of the Shows extends through all classes 
of our farmers, and tends to give a special direction to our 
system of farming. It cannot be doubted, then, that the Shows 
have tended to improve the breed of our cattle and the methods 
of feeding. But whether they have guided our farmers to the 
best modes of cattle farming is a question worthy of con- 
sideration. As we have just seen, our cattle supply does not 
increase, while the demand is constantly and largely growing. 
Nor is the quality of our cattle so much superior to that of foreign 
cattleas it ought to be under all the circumstances of the case. Is it 
not possible, then, that the Smithfield Club may have been holding 
up an example which it was impossible for the farmers gene- 
tally to follow? Or is it that the example itself pointed 
in a wrong direction? There is no reason why English farmers 
should not hold their own against foreign competition, just as 
Englishmen do in every other department of industry. But to do 
so they must act on the same principles as traders generally do. 
They must inform their minds, they must improve their methods, 
and they must conduct their business upon businesslike principles. 
The change, it is quite true, must be effected by the farmers them- 
selves, but at the same time the lead must be taken by some one, and 
who so fit to take it as the Smithfield Club? We do not suggest 
that they should give up their Shows, for that does not appear ne- 
cessary. But they should supplement them by other measures 
calculated to give the right direction to English farming, so as to 
enable English farmers to take a position similar to that taken by 
English manufacturers and English shipowners. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
I. 


A MORE than ordinary gloom hung over the “ private” 
view of the Grosvenor Gallery on Saturday last, and it was 
not till Monday morning came, with its t sunshine, that 
_ any one could know that the Grosvenor Gallery has been 
pars hang the most interesting and at the same time pleasing 
exhibition of pictures it has ever held; and that, whether 
from the skill with which they are arranged or the intrinsic 


excellence of the paintings themselves, the reputation of both 
the artists represented will be increased instead of sufferi 
from the trial of being hung together. Some of us are ol 
enough to remember a good many similar gatherings. There 
was Mr. Madox Brown's, for instance, which cannot have helped 
the artist's fame. There was the Landseer exhibition, which cer- 
tainly damaged the reputation of the great animal-painter, showing 
as it did a steady deterioration extending over many years. There 
was a great typical assemblage of John Philip's works at South 
Kensington, which resulted, though the critics of the day praised 
everything indiscriminately, in an immediate fall in the money 
value of the next few Philips sold at Christie's. The Mason exhi- 
bition at the Burlington Club and the Walker and Pinwell 
exhibitions in Bond Street were more successful, and the public 
soon recognized the really superior art submitted to their judg- 
ment. On the whole, there is not so much “ Philistinism ” abroad 
as some people would have us believe. True, we have not many 
great artists among us, but those we have cannot complain of 
want of appreciation at their just value; and a little day- 
light showed that, in exhibiting together more than a hundred 
of the lamented Cecil Lawson's landscapes, his genius was 
made more apparent, and the sense of the loss we have sustained 
more heavy. The pictures by Mr. Alma Tadema, so far from 
killing each other, set each other off; and afford a rare example 
of an artist who, from the earliest effort here shown to the hardly 
dry canvas of this year, has improved step by step from a standard 
originally so high that, had he never gone further, most critics 
would have been well content. There are, of course, some few 
works of the artist’s boyhood, such as “The Bargain” (3), painted 
in 1860; and “ Clotilde at the Tomb of her Grandchildren ” (7), 
painted as far back es 1858, which show little besides great 
promise, but both of which contain points of the highest excel- 
lence, and only fail in completeness, Putting aside these youthful 
efforts, we come to a solid and somewhat darkly-toned picture, 
finished in 1866, “Agrippina with the Ashes of Germanicus” 
(17), of which it may safely be said that it shows a vigour of 
design, a harmony of colour, a correctness of drawing, a fulness 
of diflicult and delicate detail which leave little to be desired. 
Weare inclined to look on this great work as marking the turning- 
point in the artist’s career. He was now no longer a learner. Tho 
influence of Leys and his other teachers had been thoroughly felt, 
and henceforth Mr. Tadema was his own master, in every sense. 
The dignity of the expression is matched by the simple elements 
of the scale of colour, while the depth of the shadows is not too 
great to leave room for a subtle delicacy of contrast, Mr. Tadema 
has progressed since 1866, but had he rested at the point here at- 
tained, he would still have been a great artist. 

Of the later works of this period, the “ Egyptian at his Door- 
way ” (16), painted in the previous year, and “Catiline” (23), 
painted a little later, do not show the same vigour. The ptian 
nas not the finish we find in Mr. Tadema’s subsequent pictures ; 
some of the details are archzologically incorrect ; and the picture 
is chiefly interesting as marking, with the still less pleasing 
“ Egyptians Three ‘thousand Years Ago” (38), the beginning 
of a series of subjects relating to the Egypt of the past, 
which culminated in the “ Death of the Firstborn” (49), painted 
in 1872, in which the artist displays, besides knowledge of the 
antiquarian and historical unities, a force of pathos, helped by 
the admirable arrangement of light and shade, which cannot be 
surpassed. Intermediate between this and the “Egyptian at 
the Doorway” are two compositions, “The Mummy” (26) and 
“A Widow” (37), which show a similar acquaintance with 
Egyptology, and display, but in a less degree, the power of 
— attention by giving a modern pathetical interest to 
a subject so far removed from the sympathies of the present. 
The mastery of details displayed in these Egyptian pictures, of 
which there are several others in the Gallery, is the more re- 
markable because it is understood that Mr. Tadema has never 
visited Egypt, and has had to rely on sheer hard work in an out of 
the way tield for the truthfulness and acc of the result. 
Of this “ power of taking pains,” which is one of Mr. Tadema’s 
claims to true genius, these early examples give us an earnest, 
abundantly redeemed by his subsequent triumphs in a different 
walk of historical art; but we have dwelt upon them, both on ac- 
count of their interesting character, and also because they seem 
at the present day to offer so excellent an example to the 
generation of artists. No young painter can hope to excel who 
will not, like Mr. Tadema, study to make his work, however 
humble, complete in itself. We have, in the annual exhibitions 
so much that is ignorant, careless, half thought out, as well as 
half finished, that, trite as it may seem, the moral should be in- 
sisted upon over and over again by any one who has a. care for the 
future of English art. If we look back to “The Bargain,” of 
which we have already spoken, we can see the same influence at 
work. ‘Two women are engaged in chaffering over a secondhand 
woollen garment. Behind them is a brick wall. No one can mis- 
take the garment. It is, in Scotch phrase, “ Qo’, a’ 00’, a’ ae 00’,” 
and nothing else; and the bricks in the background are bricks and 
nothing else, and show the same painstaking fidelity to nature 
which is displayed in many a later picture where marble and 
mosaics are treated with similar success. It will be time enough 
later on to enter into a more detailed review of Mr. Tadema’s 
works. So far we have only referred to the early efforts of his 
mp Faults may be found—and will, no doubt, be found—-for 

e is a very prolific artist ; and, judged alone by his own highest 
standard, he has not always been fully successful, But we may 
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reiterate what we have already asserted, that this exhibition will 
add to his reputation in almost every respect. : 

The same qualities appear in Mr. Lawson's work, though in so 
different a style of art. Here the care and trouble taken to 
ensure truthfulness are equally apparent. Mr. Lawson painted a 
cloud ora shower as Mr, Tadema paints a pavement or a bench. 
Yet with this faithfulness, we had almost said servility, there is in 
even the slightest sketch an insight, a poetry—no other phrase will 
fit the case—which show that the artist was able to seize not the 
outward aspect of the scene alone, but the inward spirit, the spirit 
which makes Longfellow’s “Rainy Day” affecting, and which 
reaches almost its highest expression in Tennyson's “ Break, break, 
break.” It is impossible not to feel the influence of joyous, sunny 
weather in such a picture as “ A Song of Summer” (177), with the 
blue distance fading into the sky, by a series of imperceptibly 
graduated tones that show such an eye for colour and for delicate 
perceptions of atmospheric effect as to mark the highest intuition 
accompanied by the most profound knowledge. The pictures are 
in many cases hung close to the sketches through which they 
were gradually and slowly elaborated. Over and over again the 
same cloud form is attempted, its perspective, its aerial effect, its 
colour being successively given, till at length the duly subordinated 
ae ev is composed in its full completeness. It is sad to think what 

eights of landscape-painting Lawson might have reached had he 
been spared even a few months longer. In our first cursory glance 


nature, can hardly be kept up at continued high pressure; 
there must’ be moments when the fun flags, when original ip. 
vention has to make way for more or less artistic vamping ; 
but, on the whole, Mr. Gilbert's working of his vein has been 
eminently clever and successful. But besides the danger com. 
mon to every writer who is tempted to work too much ip 
one groove, there is also present in .sis case in a marked de. 
gree the danger by the pointing out of which Mr. Milestone 
annoyed Mr. Gall. Unexpectedness is, no doubt, a rare grace; 
but when a person has walked round the grounds, not for a 
second, but for a third, fourth, and fifth time, one may indeed 
wonder by what name to distinguish this character. The author, 
one may conceive, is not unconscious of the danger of his unex- 
pectedness being by this time more or less expected, and tries to , 
get round the difficulty by becoming yet more daring in the way 
of semi-graceful, semi-grotesque fantasy. It is only fair to say 
that there are in Jolanthe passages excellent both in fantastic 
grace aud in clever grotesqueness. But they are too few and 
far between ; there is too much that is laboured and uninventiye 
in the much longer and more frequent passages which lead up to 
them; it is too evident that, for the moment at least, the 
peculiar niethod of humour is more or less “ played out.” For 
instance, in a dialogue between Strephon, the betrothed of Phyllis, 
a ward in Chancery, and the Lord Chancellor, Strephon asserts 
that “chorussed Nature” bids him take his love; and the Lord 


at the present exhibition it will be sufficient to notice this single 
point. The very latest works are the best. Nothing he ever pro- 
duced excelled “‘ Wharfedale” (143), painted only the year before 
last; while in the “Storm Cloud—West Lyn, North Devon” (139), 


painted this very year, there are qualities which show that to the — 
last the lamented artist’s hand was growing in skill, his mind | 


in knowledge, and his eye in rapidity and accuracy of glance. 
Some of Lawson’s admirers will prefer his twilight and moonlight 
effects, some his sunsets and thunder-showers ; but, with a certain 
mannerism, of which he was gradually shaking himself free, and 
which makes it impossible to mistake his work for that of any 
other artist, no impartial critic will deny that in expressing two 
qualities—the sweet simplicity, or the more imposing majesty, 
of nature—he was equally at ease, equally powertul, and equally 


poetic, 


IOLANTHE. 


“¢ CNTR, said Mr. Milestone, ‘you will have the goodness to 
make a distinction between the picturesque and the 
beautiful.” ‘ Will I?’ said Sir Patrick, ‘och! but 1 won't. Vor 
what is beautiful? That which pleases the eye. And what 
pleases the eye? Tints variously broken and blended. Now tints 
variously broken and blended constitute the picturesque.’ ‘ A}low 
me,’ said Mr. Gall. ‘1 distinguish the picturesque and the beauti- | 
ful, and I add to them, in the laying out of grounds, a third and | 
distinct character which I call wneaypectedness. ‘Pray, sir,’ said | 
Mr. Milestone, ‘by what name do you distinguish this character | 
when a person walks round the grounds for the second time ? ’” 

As Mr. Gall (in Peacock’s earliest novel, Hteadlong Hall) spoke 
of his method in laying out grounds, so might Mr. Gilbert speak 
of his method in laying out comic or “ fairy” opera books to be 
set to music by Mr. Sullivan. Unexpectedness is of the essence of 


Mr. Gilbert’s humour in the Bab Ballads, in Trial by Jury, in The | 


Sorcerer, and in the works of Messrs. Sullivan and Gilbert which 
have followed The Sorcerer. The notion running through them 
all was summed up in the title of one of Mr. Gilbert’s less popular 
works Jopseyturveydom. It might be called, in fact, an applica- 
tion in a novel and ingenious way of the spirit of incongruity which 
underlies true pantomime, which is a very different thing from the 
dreary stuff which is too often foisted off upon a patient public 
nowadays under the name. At its best the fooling derived from 
Mr. Gilbert’s original humour is very gracious tooling. ‘The 
idea, or the germ of the idea. is, as we have said, to be found 
in things older than Mr. Gilbert's own Bab Baliads. It exists, for 
instance, in the rehearsal scene of Zhe Critic; and its existence 
there has never, within our recollection, been properly recognized. 
The scene has been played as if the actors saw all the fun of it, 
and thus all the true fun has been taken out of it. Mr. Gilbert, 
who very probably had no thought of The Critic when he first hit 
upon his particular scheme of humour, saw that the true fun of 
incongruous words and actions represented on the stage lay in 
their being delivered and given with a seeming of absolute uncon- 
sciousness, with an air of their being in the realm of everyday 
occurrences, In fact, to borrow a trope from science, he prac- 
tically invented the scheme of putting apparently ordinary people 
of the present day intu space of four dimensiuns, and making 
them behave as if there was nothing odd in it. To take a 
good instance, nothing can be more charming than the words, which 
we quote from memory, of the Captain of ILM.S. Linafore's 
reply to Dick Deadeye. ‘ Captain,” says Dick, “ I've come to give 
you warning.” “ Indeed,” replies the Captain, seriously ; “ dv you, 
then, propose to leave the Royal Navy?” ‘This, it will be 
admitted, has whatever charm of humour can be got from the 

uality uf unexpectedness, and is thoroughly funny, not only for 
the moment, but also in moments of after-recollection. 

The same spirit has been carried through all the opera books 
which Mr. Gilbert bas written for Mr. Sullivan's scores with 
more or less success. It is a kind of humour which, of its 


Chancellor replies that his difficulty is “ that at present there’s no 
evidence before the Court that chorassed Nature has interested 
herself in the matter.” 


Srrernon. Noevidence! You have my word for it. I tell you that she 
bade me take my love. 
Lorp Cuancettor. Ah! but, my good sir, you mustn’t tell us what 


she told you—it’s not evidence. 


This serves its purpose of raising a laugh; but it is impossible 
not to remember the saying reported of Dickens concerning “ Mrs, 
Brown.” We certainly have heard something very like it before; 
and it may well be that the laugh is due to the friendly recog- 
nition of Mr. Gilbert’s wisdom in borrowing Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh’s wisdom by readers and admirers of Dickens. Again, 
the Fairy Queen, addressing the sentry on guard outside the 
Houses of Parliament, says to him, “ You're a very fine fellow, 
Sir”; and he replies, “Iam generally admired.” This, with a 
meaning having reference to the late campaign read into it, raises 
a storm of applause; but reduced to its real value it is a very 
slizht and by no means very brilliant variant on a similar remark and 
reply in M.S. Pinafore. Other instances to a like effect might 
| be quoted as an example of the danger of running a joke to death, 
and perhaps it may be said that “ he was scant of a jest” who re- 
sorted to the device adopted in the following lines: — 
Farmers. Your lordly style 
Will quickly quench 
With base canaille— 


Peers. (That word is French !) 
Fainies, Distinction ebbs 
Before a herd 
OF vulgar plebs! 
Peers. (A Latin word.) 
Fatries. *Twill fill with joy 


And madness stark 
The of roAdoi! 
Peers. (A Greek remark.) 


On the other hand, Mr. Gilbert has his answer, if not his excuse, 
His hearers, or many of them, greet with enthusiasm, for one 
reason or another, the bluntest and most oft-repeated jests and 
pass unnoticed such an engaging turn of humour as is found in 
Strephon’s reply to the Lord Chancellor, who “ really does not see, 
how so young a girl could be, the mother of a man of five-and- 
twenty.” “ My Lord,” cries Strephon, “ of evidence I have no dearth 
—she is—has been—my mother from my birth!” Here, however, 
Mr, Tempie, who, for the most part, shows a fullenough appreciation 
of the gravely burlesque humour both of writer and composer, 
fails to give due emphasis either tu the words or to the music, 
which here, as in many other pleasing passages of the work, 
catches the true spirit of parody of grand opera more than Mr. 
Sullivan has chosen or cared to catch it since the days of The 
Sorcerer. ‘This is apparent, not only in various concerted pieces, 
but also in the recitatives, which are written with far more wit 
in this sense, and more care than they have been for the most part 
in the works intervening between Zhe Sorcerer and Iolanthe. 
Another extremely good piece of writing in another method is the 
Sentry’s Song at the opening of the second act, the final “ Fal 
la la” of which is justly dwelt upon with admiration by the 
Times, which goes on, also justly, to “site” (sic) the pizzicato 
accompaniment to Lilia’s and Celia’s music as a piece of graceful 
instrumentation. Here and there, no doubt, Mr. Sullivan goes 
bick upon old themes, but he goes back upon them cleverly and 
gracefully; and, as we have said, there seems more purpose in his 
scoring than there has lately been. Its great superiority to the 
words which are its occasion is evident enough. 

Our readers are, by this time, familiar enough with the story of 
Lolunthe, and no doubt many of them will have observed that in 
the first act Mr. Gilbert starts an idea which in his hands seems 
promising enough, and never makes anything of it afterwards. 
Strephon, the son of a “mixed marriage” between a fairy and 
a mortal (who turns out to be the Lord Chancellor himself), is a 
fairy to the waist and a mortal below it. ‘“ What’s the use,” he 
asks, “of being half a fairy? My body can creep through a key- 
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; but what's the of that when my legs are left kicking 
T can invisible down to the waist, but 
that’s of no use when my legs remain exposed to view.” Here is 
a notion which seems as if it might be funny enough under Mr. 
Gilbert's treatment ; but literally nothing comes of it, except that 
Phyllis, when sho learns that Strephon is, in his upper half, a 

iry, “ prods him with her fingers,” and says, “ Dear me! there is 
no to show it.” Again, it is a feeble and a questionable 
humour which relies for the effect of many japes upon the fact 
of the representative of the Fairy Queen being on a scale 
somewhat larger than that of the attendant fairies. And as 
Miss Barnett, who appears as the Fairy Queen, is very capable 
of getting its full amount of humour out of the part without an 
pod trick on the author's part, the device is enone as we 
as unpleasing. Phyllis and Iolanthe are played and sung with 
much graceful fun by Miss Leonora Braham and Miss Jessie Bond, 
whose serious mock tragedy with the Lord Chancellor is excellent, 
as is her first scene with her fairy sisters. Miss Braham’s singing 
is always pleasing, and at one point brilliant. Mr. Grossmith, as 
the Lord Chancellor, is as good as one could have hoped he would 
be, and to say that is to say a good deal. His admirable singing 
with no voice remains as it has always been—a feat at once 
astonishing and delightful to all who have any care for phrasing 
and intonation, and his acting has, as might have been expected, 
steadily improved since the days of The Sorcerer, He has gained in 
re and in exact knowledge of how to dwell on a point 
without overmuch insistence. His two songs, “ When I went to 
the Bar as a very young man” and the “patter” nightmare song 
in the second act, are aa lightly and brilliantly hit off as need be. 
Of the two, the second is the more difficult and finer performance 
on the part of all concerned in it, writer, composer, and singer. 
The wild ingenuity of the words, the clever and artistic setting 
by the composer, and the unfailing activity and resource of the 
singer arealike good. Mr. Grossmith’s dance with Lords Mount 
Ararat and Tolloller is deliciously funny. .Mr. Temple plays 
Strephon with much perception and taste, and sings steadily. He 
has, ae Ani acquired an unwise trick of slurring his spoken words. 
Mr. Rutland Barrington plays Lord Mount Ararat exactly as he 
layed the poet in Patrence, with an inability to stand still, a 
ae gait, and a stolid py wg His intonation was more 
correct than it has sometimes been, but he occasionally sang pain- 
fully nearly in tune. Mr. Durward Lely acts with spirit and clever- 
ness as Lord Tolloller. We cannot here criticize his singing, as 
when we heard him he was struggling bravely with a severe cold. 
Mr. Manners finds, and uses well, a chance in the sentry’s song and 
subsequent part in the “ Friendship” quartet. His acting when, 
at the end, wings sprout from his shoulders was especially to be 
commended. The bands, both on and off the stage, did their work 
well ; but that on the stage has the undesirable tendency to drown 
the voices which might have been expected. 


REVIEWS. 


BUDDHA’S DOCTRINE.* 


D* OLDENBERG is already known to the English reading 
ublic as translator of the Buddhist Scriptures that have ap- 
ja in Professor Max Miiller’s Sacred Books of the East. Dr. 
Iden berg’s latest contribution on this subject will enable the reader 
of the nineteenth century to form at least some idea of that philoso- 
oo reformation of the sixth century B.c., placing in the clearest 
ight the aim and action of Buddha's teaching, and showing what 
manner of men were those who so eagerly adopted the system 
taught by their master—a system which held out no prospect of 
reward beyond the grave, but yet called on man to renounce un- 
hesitatingly both comfort and enjoyment in the present life. Dr. 
Oldenberg may be regarded as the champion of the German 
school, which sees nothing save error in the brilliant theory 
lately put forth by M. Senart. M. Senart is persuaded that 
the Buddha of tradition is no real personage, and that the in- 
cidents related in his biography are but episodes well known 
in the allegorical ballad of the great Aryan Sun-hero which 
the fancy of his disciples attached to the legendary history of 
their master. The German Professor reproaches M, Senart with 
basing his theories on the legendary and comparatively speaking 
modern biography of the “ Lalita. istara” current among the 
northern Buddhists; and, on the other hand, of ignoring the an- 
cient Pali traditions that have been preserved by the Cingalese 
monks free from the corrupting influence of the fictions of later 
generations, and handed down to us in the very dialect in which 
the Buddha himself is said to have preached. In various notes 
appended to his work Dr. Oldenberg demonstrates the fallacious 
nature of those arguments by which M. Senart would endeavour 
to prove that the significant names of Mayd, the mother of Buddha, 
Mara, the tempter, and other personages occurring in the 
iography, are identical with and represent the “ Morning-cloud,” 
the “Thunder-demon,” and other powers figuring in the solar 
— But it is not on such minor points alone that Dr. Oldenberg 
in his attack upon what he calls “ M. Senart’s mytholo- 


* Buddha: his Life, his Doctrine, his Order. By Dr. H. Oldenberg. 
Tenia by W. Hoey, M.A, D.Lit. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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_ those born to toil in m 


gical fancies.” For, going directly to the root of the matter, he 
traces the history of the most ancient traditions of Buddhism back 
to a time when the witnesses were separated from the events to 
which they undertook to depose by a period comparatively short. 
The Professor then puts the pertinent question :—“ Is it credible 
that during the lapse of such a time in the church of Buddha all 
genuine memory of his life could be extruded by the ballads 
of the Sun-god transferred to his personality?” M. Senart’s 
ingenious views gained many adherents, though they excited 
much controversy, at the time of their appearing in the Journal 
Asiatique some years back ; and we do not suppose that the last 
word has been heard on the matter even now. While free to 
admit that all doubt as to the historic reality of a personal 
Buddha has been set aside by the critical examination of the 
early traditions, we hold nevertheless that M. Senart’s labours 
have not been in vain, They have discovered to us the source of 
those popular beliefs regarding Buddha, which may be said to 
have determined later the form that Buddhism took among the 
nations beyond the Himalayas and the sea, where subsequently 
was to be found the majority of those communities who have 
accepted and have striven to carry out his teachipg. 

But it is not alone for setting us straight on this important 
point, concerning which our orthodoxy might have been im- 
perilled through the scepticism of M. Senart, that our thanks 
are due to Professor Oldenberg. Beginning his work with an 
account of the religious and social condition of India before 
the mission of Buddha, he enables his readers to determine the 
inheritance acquired by Buddhism from Brahmanism, and hence 
to understand the work effected by Buddha to better the con- 
dition of his fellow-countrymen, The current opinion, which 
regards Buddha as the Indian prototype of Him who five hun- 
dred years later addressed his teaching of ‘the Kingdom of 
God and its righteousness” to the “poor and lowly,” is with- 
out doubt historically untrue, Historical parallels are gene- 
rally incorrect ; and has not the first propounder of the saying 
“history repeats itself” set up a finger-post to error, misleading 
many, and causing them to purely modern ideas into the 
ancient texts? It is far more easy to read the past by the light 
of the present than patiently to search through all records in 
order to discover the original status and causes underlying the 
effects that form the details of history. We are apt to look on 
Buddha as the personal opponent of the Brahmans; as a demo- 
cratic reformer who broke up the caste system; as’ “ the vic- 
torious champion of the lower classes against a haughty aris- 
tocracy of birth and brain”; and this because the distinction 
of caste has found no place in his system, and because Buddhism 
subsequently entered into a life and death struggle with Brah- 
manism. On this, as on many other points, Dr. Oldenberg has 
been enabled to set the question in its true light by a search- 
ing examination of the early records, ‘“ People are accustomed,” 
he says, “to speak of Buddhism as opposed to Brahmanism 
somewhat in the way that it is allowable to speak of Luther- 
ism as an opponent of the Papacy.” But Buddha certainly 
never found himself assailed by any specific body that could 
be called a Brahmanical Church, for the simple reason that 
no hierarchy of that creed existed overshadowing popular life 
in those eastern districts of India. Countless sects, differi 
fully as much the one from the other as did Buddhists from 
Brahmans, dwelt there side by side; and in popular estima- 
tion the Brahman was not a whit more honoured than the low-born 
ascetic, the Samané. The Brahmans had not the power to per- 
secute; and, when they would fain have silenced their opponents 
with intellectual weapons, the victory tuo often lay with the 
Buddhists. We are wont to look on Buddha as the great com- 
munist. Buddhism, it is true, recognized the equal right of all to 
enter the order ; the distinctions of caste found there no existence. 
But, for the religious man who had renounced the world, caste, 
like every other earthly concern, had ceased in any way to affect 
his interests. Nor was this a novel doctrine. Long before Buddha 
religious orders had existed which received members of all castes 
—for instance, that of the Samana or ascetics, before referred to. 
Nothing, indeed, seems to have been further from Buddha's aims 
than the accomplishment of a political or social reformation. Let 
the State and Society remain what they were; with these he had 
nothing to do. But the minds of all his countrymen being pos- 
sessed by the horrible nightmare that their souls were bound in 
the cycle of birth, death, and rebirth, to these would he carry 
the Gospel of Deliverance from Suffering, by indicating the two 
chief causes which entailed this ever-recurring destiny and the 
sorrowful life of man—namely, man’s ignorance of his true condition 
and interest, man’s desire for the aflairs of the morrow. Unlike 
Christianity, Buddha’s was no call to repentance, not even an 
exhortation to righteousness as the only means of propitiating the 
favour of an all-just God. It was not the sin, bat the endless 
suffering of mankind, that stirred his pity. he Brahmanical 
teaching had already sought a palliative in the earnest and cease- 
less contemplation of that great Being before whom all human 
movement must become stilled, and whose presence was to be 
sought and found in the depths of man’s consciousness. It was 
the aim of Buddha to effect a deliverance from sorrow by pointing 
out to man the causes under his own control which had brought 
about that sorrow and the recurrent agony of rebirth. The faith 
was to be a faith in himself, not a faith ina God; but the message 
was only to those who felt the need of it, and hence, as Dr. 
Oldenberg very justly says, “for the lower order of peuple, for 

anual labour, hardened by the struggle for 
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existence, the announcement of the connexion of misery with 
all forms of existence was not made, nor was the dialectic of the 
law of the painful concatenation of causes and effects calculated, to 
satisfy the ‘ Poor in Spirit’” ; “to reach the humble and wretched, 
the sorrowing who endured yet another sorrow than the universal 
sorrow of impermanence, was not the province of Buddhism.” 

If we have dwelt somewhat at length on the absence of all social- 
istic tendency in Buddha’s teaching, it is because we believe that 
this subject has hitherto not been adequately brought forward by 
previous writers on Buddhism. Under Dr. Oldenberg’s learned 
treatment, backed by the citation of authorities, there would 
scarcely seem to be room for further doubt on this point. In 
his chapters on the “ Tenet of Suffering,” which is, in fact, 
the cardinal doctrine of Buddhism, though Dr. Oldenberg may 
not have been able to give any new explanation, still he 
has rendered great service by clearly stating the abstruse question 
involved in the tangled skein of Buddhist metaphysics. The sorrow 
into which man finds himself plunged he may be delivered from 
by the subjection of all desire and by a just knowledge of the law 
of causality—the chain of cause and effect. Birth, old age, death— 
these are the forms under which the sorrow of earthly existence is 
depicted. Impermanence is, in short, the inexorable power with 
which man has to cope. And having fought and won, what is the 
haven that awaits him, a haven which the Buddhist seeks with 
the same joyous hope as the Christian who looks forward to his 
rest in everlasting life? Is, then, Nirvana really annihilation ? 
“ Perhaps it is,” is the reply which Dr. Oldenberg gives in the first 
instance, though in a subsequent chapter he fully elucidates what 
he holds to be the true answer to this question, and on which 
perhaps the chief interest of Buddhism, trom our point of view, 
may said to centre. The subject is far too complicated to be 
more than briefly touched on in the short space still at our dis- 

And for a fuller explanation of what Nirvana is, and still 
more for what it is not, we would refer our readers to Part II. of 
Dr. Oldenberg’s interesting work, where the case is stated with as 
much lucidity as the abstruse nature of the subject will allow. 
The most contradictory definitions have been propounded by 
those best able to form an independent judgment on the matter. 
Briefly, then, Buddhism regards consciousness as not essentially 
differing from the other perceptions and sensations dependent on 
bodily existence. The connexion between soul and body is held 
in India to be far closer than accords with the teaching of our 
metaphysicians, and here at the outset we must divest our minds 
of oll Gattumeary modes of thought if we would rightly under- 
stand the Indian psychology. Soul and body exist but as factors 
in the manifold interconnected drama of earthly existence, and as 
Dr. Oldenberg clearly explains that though “ it is not incorrect to 
say that Buddhism disatlirms the existence of a soul,” yet “ this 
cannot be understood in a sense which would in any way give this 
thought a materialistic stamp. It might be said with equal pro- 
priety that Buddhism denies the existence of the body.” It is easy 
to perceive how no one of our modern words can adequately 
render the Buddhist idea of Nirvana, Professor Max Miiller de- 
fines this untranslatable word as the completion but not the ex- 
tinction of being, and holds Nihilism to be an invention of later 
Buddhist metaphysicians, not of Buddha himself. The whole 
question is most ably discussed by Dr. Oldenberg, and the con- 
clusion drawn is that the ancient order of Buddha's disciples re- 
garded Nirvana as being “ either the nothing or a supreme felicity ; 
there was finally neither on the one side nor on the other perfect 
accuracy.” Buddha himself had in truth never authoritatively 
stated whether or not the perfected saint lived after death, “ be- 
cause the knowledge of these things does not conduce to progress 
in holiness, because it does not contribute to peace and en- 
lightenment.” 

With limited space for the notice of the many interesting points 
so ably elucidated in Dr. Oldenberg’s work, it seemed better to lay 
stress on those portions in which he has set matters in a new 
light rather than to attempt - detailed account of the general 
contents of Buddha; his Li e, his Doctrine, and his Order. By 
quotations from original authorities in the form of excursus at the 
end of his work, Dr. Oldenberg has enabled the reader to judge 
for himself of the evidence on which he has relied in support of 
his views. On some few and important points we should, how- 
ever, have been glad of further instruction from so competent an 
authority. On closing the book this question still presents itself— 
What is it in Buddhism that has recommended its adoption as a 
saving belief and religion to more than a third of the human race? 
The sword had no part in their conversion, and among these 
countless millions but very few were capable of grasping those 
dialectic subtleties which form the basis of this Gospel of Deliver- 
ance. Ethical reflections and beautiful apophthegms do not make a 
creed. May not the answer be that Buddhism, as a philosophy 
lying midway between Stoicism and Epicureanism, has dictated a 
practical rule of conduct for every-day life to that great body of 
the laity, believers who did not feel the desire or vocation to re- 
nounce the world and enter the religious order? To each of 
these was given the hope that through some rebirth it 
might be vouchsafed to him to become the disciple of one of 
the future Buddhas, when, having donned the garb of monk, he 
should at length partake of the bliss of Deliverance from sorrow 
and enter into the repose of Nirvana. 

Before concluding we would wish to our appreciation of 
the conscientious manner in which Mr. Hoey has carried out his 
task of translator. The sentences in Mr. Hoey’s version are never 

us; but we regret that their construction should too con- 


stantly remind us of the cumbersome periods so dear to Teuionie 
syntax. But it is indeed difficult to turn the philosophical uttey. 
ances of the German Professor into idiomatic English with 
truthful adherence to the text. With regard to a minor point we 
might perhaps take exception to the ma.nerin which living authors 
are constantly referred to by Mr. Hoey. It is both customary and 
courteous to write Professor Max Miiller and Mr. Rhys Davids, 
Further, we would point out that the Index to Sabjects might 
with advantage have been more detailed, or else the analytical 
Table of Contents at the head of the volume should have been 
amplified so as to characterize and give a fuller catalogue of the 
important subjects discussed in the text. We must not the less 
be grateful to Mr. Hoey for having provided us with a readable 
and faithful translation of one of the most important works lately 
brought out in Germany in the field of Buddhist scholarship, 


THE HISTORY OF THE YEAR.* 


Aes the publication of year-books summarizing the 
doings, sayings, and thinkings of the twelvemonth is not quite 
so active in England as in France, we have our fair share of these 
useful, if not very ambitious, volumes. But there are not many 
year-books which aspire to be complete, or even comprehensive; 
and of those which do so aspire none, unless we mistake, is very 
recently founded. In starting a new and handy history of the 
year Messrs. Cassell have therefore attempted a task which is so 
far desirable, at least, that the place intended to be occupied is 
filled but very partially at present. The scale and arrangement of 
the book are naturally the first things that the reader looks to, and 
they are satisfactory. The volume is a convenient crown octavo, 
with a page fully, but not too closely, printed in good type. Itis not 
so thick as to be unwieldy, but thick enough to contain some six 
hundred of these pages. The first section is headed “ Great 
Britain and Ireland,” and contains social and political history, 
divided into four chapters, one for each quarter; and it is to 
noted that the book begins ard ends with Michaelmas, not with 
the nominal beginning and end of the year. The Colonies and 
India have about forty pages, and an economic history of the year 
nearly as much. Foreign rations have more than a hundred and 
fifty ; but this includes a careful and minute account of the Egyptian 
difficulty. The Science of the Year has more than forty pages, 
while Literature and all the arts except music have less than 
thirty, which proportion may or may not be a sign of the times, 
Music claims ten pages for itself. The Religious History of the 
Year gets fourteen, and its Athletics thirty, which again may or 
may not be symptomatic. The fashions occupy as much space as 
the religions, and there is an obituary some twenty pages long. 
The volume is completed by a tabular appendix dealing with the 
Houses of Lords and Commons and with divers statistics of popu- 
lation, taxation, finance, trade, and so forth, together with a com- 
pendious index. 
This, if not an ideally complete, is a very respectable table of 
contents in point of comprehensiveness; and it is particularly im- 
ortant in the case of such a book that the table of contents should 
comprehensive. The persons who will use it and refer to it do 
not want to have to supplement it by specialist year-books, They 
want as complete and self-contained a record of the events of the 
ear as their newspaper is of the events of the day or of the week. 
But it may be admitted that it is of at Jeast as much consequence 
that the table of contents should be well filled up as that it should 
be speciously drawn. We have read with great care the first 
division of the volume (relating to home affairs), and we can pro- 
nounce it to be excellently done. The plan of breaking up the 
narrative into quarters enables the writer or writers to pass from 
one kind of subject to another without handling in successive 
passages events at a great distance from one another; the selection 
of incidents for insertion is judicious ; the treatment, on the whole, 
impartial; the accuracy of the statements exemplary; and the 
general writing of good quality, displaying narrative skill without 
any attempt at ornateness or exuberance, and embodying minute 
details without being dry and merely “ cataloguy.” We have noted 
three points to object to, and perhaps the statement of them at 
length will be the best testimony to the skill with which the book 
has been compiled. It is not correct to say that the docks at 
Milford Haven which the Duke and Duchess of Ediuburgh visited 
last March were completed; they were not completed, or anything 
like it, six months later. The account of the disturbances made 
by the Skye crofters my to be coloured with an amount 
of sympathy not altogether desirable in an historian of this kind, 
who should have a Jove- or Marlborough-like impassibility. 
Lastly, the description of the amount of alteration effected 
by the Lords in the Arvears Bill is much more that of a 
partisan than of an exact chronicler; the chief actual altera- 
tions made should have been given, so that the reader might judge 
of their extent. In a very few other cases the same want of pre- 
cision in detail also struck us. But, on the whole, the amount of 
information and the arrangement of it are equally creditab’e to 
the compilers. Murders and marriages—literal and metaphorical— 
temper and enliven the record of political events very successfully, 
and the selection of faits divers tor the purpose is, on the whole, 
gare We could only have wished that less prominence had 
given to such follies as balloon ascents. It is precisely the 
hope of making a name for themselves which makes people incur 
these purely useless risks. 


* The History of the Year. London: Cassell & Co. 1882. 
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lonial and foreign section may be equally well spoken of. 
ine Canadian division the reader wil find pane other things, 
as is here and everywhere to be understood) an excellent account of 
the long-expected Transcontinental Railway ; in the Australian 
section @ gool sketch of the colonial systems of intercom- 
munication and defence ; in that devoted to New Zealand a brief 
but sufficient account of the Te Whiti business. The Indian 
chapter is one of the most useful in the book, and presents a con- 
nected view of what may be called the home affairs of that 
country—things which Englishmen would be wise to study 
much more than they de. It should be said that the writer, 
though evidently something of a Gladstonian, treats the situation 
of the Afghan frontier with perfect honesty, though, as we 
should say, in much too optimist a spirit. The economic 
history of the year is also very well done. A part of the 


book, however, which is likely, at any rate for the present, | 


to be most read, and which does not deserve it least, is the 
already mentioned sketch of Egyptian affairs. Foreign nations 
have, of course, a of very different extent allotted to them, 
France and the United States each coming in for many pages, 
while Denmark and Belgium have to be content (and no doubt 
ought to take it for a sign of their happiness that they have to be 


“\. eo) with half a page each. In the American section the obituary 


) 


ices of Longfellow and Emerson are perhaps a little too long, 


in themselves, but for the book, It is only superficially a | 


dox to say that in a history of the year it is the most trivial 
events which need most elaborate treatment; and it is no paradox 
at all to say that nobody is very likely to go to such a history for 
a life or a criticism of a famous writer. 

A somewhat similar objection may perhaps be directed to the 
Literature and Art section. We omit, or rather pass rapidly over, 
that devoted to Science, because only a jury of specialists could 
decide on its merits. It seems to be workmanlike and exhaustive, 
but, curiously enough, it is almost the only part of the book in 
which there is some evidence of a tendency to write “ about 
it and about it.” To come back to the Literature and Art, 
we are rather dubious as to the propriety of attempting actual 
criticism in such a book. However valuable the eriticism may 
be (and in this particular case it is for the most part very 
sound and good), it still is and must be merely the expres- 
sion of more or less individual opinion, and in such a book 
what is looked for is a simple record of fact. If books, pictures, 
plays, and so forth are mentioned at all in a compendious history 
of the year, it should be done, as it seems to us, either in the form 
of a simple compte rendu, with an entire abstinence from the 
expression of opinion, or else the opinion expressed should be itself 
a compte rendu of public and general criticism. Thus the writer 
should not say that Mr. MacGilp’s “ Alfred and the Muftins” was 
magnificently painted or a fearful daub, but he should say that it 
was one of the most popular pictures with critics, or with the 
public, or with both, for certain qualities. In regard to books 
(where no such decided consensus of opinion is noticeable, at any 
rate for a long time and except in very few cases) be should state 
their plans, contents, &c., and only indirectly intimate an opinion 
of their value by admitting them to his list, or being silent about 
them. This, it may be treely ted, is a perfectly disputable 
opinion in itself, but it is one by which in such a case we feel 
inclined to stand. 

To return to the contents of the book, the musical article is 
very well and neatly done, with a complete avoidance of the undue 
technicality of expression commoner among musical critics than 
among any class of their critical fellows. ‘Lhe rather difficult reli- 
gious history is also good, and the athletic record is both inter- 
esting and useful, J ashion may pair off with science as beyond 
ordinary criticism ; but the propriety of including it is not beyond 
that criticism, which can pronounce very heartily in its favour. 
The obituary is not entirely complete, and not wholly homo- 

_ geneous, being sometimes critical and sometimes merely com- 
memorative ; while, even putting aside this difference, the pro- 

_ portional length of the different articles is not easily defensible, 
and they are sometimes doubles of what has already appeared in 
other parts. Moreover, the names, which are arranged in chrono- 
logical, not alphabetical, order, do not a in the index, which 
isa defect for purposes of reference. ‘The constant aim of the 

_ editor and writers of such a work ought to be to provide a book 

_ which, whether in a single volume or in a series as the years pass 
by, can be consulted with the least possible difficulty by its pos- 
sessor, and which will give him the maximum of information in 
the least space. 

This aim, with certain exceptions, such as that just mentioned 
of the obituary, seems to have been well observed by the persons 
responsible for this very creditable book. Besides the hints just 
given, there are a few others to which we think the editor and 

blishers would do well to attend in their next issue. It would 

more convenient to have the Acts of Parliament aps during 

the year in a tabular form at the end than confusedly in a para- 

graph of the history, and a very short note or abstract of the most 

important provisions of each would be of great value. We 

do not quite see, when athletics are so bountifully treated, 

why the Turf should be left out in the cold, and a few notes 

on the field sports of the year might accompany an account of 

the chief doings of the racing world. Without much difficulty 

or expense a classified table. of the prices of food and the 

more im commodities could be compiled from the lists 
which are regularly given in the daily papers. It would not 
occupy much room if intelligently done, and would be very valu- 


able. Architecture, which is at present ignored by almost al) such 
publications, might be. dealt with by a list, with very brief notes, 
of the more remarkable buildings, public and private, 

during the twelvemonth. A brief meteorological article on the 
year’s weather (details as to which, of course, occur at present, but 
are not grouped) would also be of service. Al! these additions 
together would probably not fill more than twenty or thirty pages, 
and a little thought would probably enable the editor to think of 
others. As it is, however, the k deserves to be very well 
spoken of, and to find a wide circle of subscribers. 


RED RYVINGTON.* 


Now that Jesuits and detective policemen are about played 

out by novelists, Nihilists and Russian Government spies 
come in very usefully. Morever, the Nihilist has a great advan- 
tage over the Jesuit of fiction, for he can be represented as either 
good or bad to suit the exigencies of a story, whereas the Jesuit 
must be wholly and invariably bad, if the writer expects any pub- 
lisher to accept his novel. The spy of the Russian Government, 
again, is a handier tool than the English detective, as the most the 
latter can be made to do is to catch a murderer; while the former 
may also be put to do a little murdering on his own account, with- 
out shaking the credulity of the reader. Both the Nihilist and 
the Russian spy are handled with considerable dexterity in Red 
Ryvington, yet the writer commits the curious blunder of making 
his Nihilist unbosom himself to a complete stranger on something 
like half an hour’s acquaintance, at the very time that he believes 
himself to be watched by a spy. But this unnatural incident is 
almost surpassed when a shrewd Lancashire cotton-spinner in- 
vites a man to stay with him of whom he knows nothing except 
that he is a Nihilist. Between the Nihilists, the Russian spies, 
several fatal accidents, an attempted murder, a torturing, two 
abscondings, and three marriages, there are plenty of materials 
for sensationalism in the course of the story; but, although Red 
Ryvington is a very readable novel, the plot is not sufficiently ex- 
citing to endanger the sleep of the most nervous reader, 

It is impossible to read Red Ryvington without being struck 
with the strong Dap leaning of the book. That leaning is 
towards advanced Radicalism, with something more than con- 
nivance at Nihilism. The hero is a Lancashire man born of Con- 
servative parents, but, like a celebrated living prototype, who was 
also a Lancashire man born of Conservative parents, he “ ratted ” 
and became a “ people’s idol.” He is represented as all that is 
good and noble, and he became the much beloved Radical M.P. 
of his native borough. The Conservative member for the same 
constituency led a life of vice and sin, “became a confirmed 
drunkard,” and eventually “died a drunkard’s death,” which, 
judging from the general tone of the book, would be a very 
natural ending for a Conservative member. We are not dis- 
posed to cavil at the political opinions of writers of fiction, 
but we hoped that British novelists had hardly got so far yet 
as to encourage Nihilism; nor are we over-pleased at finding 
a Nihilist held up for admiration even in a three-volume 
novel. When asked whether he is a Nihilist, the character named 
Kalouga replies that “none of the Russian revolutionary parties 
call themselves Nihilists. It is a name applied to them by 
Tourgenieff in one of his novels; but they do not acknowledge 
it.” He describes himself as belonging to the Russian revolutionary 
Socialist party, whose principles, he says, aim at “ political 
revolution and social anarchy,” and “ the abolition of all existin 
institutions, including government and private property.” Wi 
regard to this man’s religious opinions we are told something by 
the hero, ‘“ He professes,” says he, “ not to believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul.” “TI am not blaming him, mind; people are 
little more responsible for their beliefs than for their existence.” 
Nihilist and infidel as he is, Kalouga nevertheless discourages a 
plot to assassinate the Tsar. “I quite admit,” he says, “that 
there may be circumstances in which tyrannicide is justifiable. 
Yet I think in this instance they are making a terrible mistake, 
How do they know that the Tsarewitch may not prove a greater 
tyrant than his father?” But he appears to have been highly 
gratified at the assassination of a spy. He belonged to a secret 
society, and when carrying some revolutionary manuscript to a 
secret printing-office in St. Petersburg, he observed a man in a 

t's dress, who appeared to be watching him. He at once 
went into a revolutionary café, where he wrote a letter, containi 
little but an invitation to dinner, and, after both gumming an 
sealing it, he asked the spy to it to a certain friend. 
Delighted at being the bearer of what was probably a seditious 
communication, the spy gladly accepted the errand, and when 
the letter was delivered it had evidently been opened on its 
journey. The friend, however, not only noticed that the seal had 

n tampered with, but also slocuinteed, the bearer as a traitor to 
the secret society, “ He had been affiliated to the society at Kieff, 
and entered the service of the police at St. Petersburg, where he 
thought nobody knew him, the hound. But Paul Demidoff saw 
through his designs at once, and—” “He was found a few days 
afterwards in the Neva with a bullet in his brain.” “I had 
nothing to do with it. I only read of the incident in the news- 
papers. I would not have soiled my hands by touching the 
wretch.” Yet this Kalouga is held up as a very grand 

“ Red  Rycvington. By William Westall, Author of “Larry 
Lohengrin,” "3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1060. 
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and he acts asa sort of guardian angel to the hero, as well as to 
some of the other characters in the book. We freely admit that 
his own account of his life in Russia is very interesting and well 
written, but he is allowed to propound his communistic theories 
much too often and at too great length. 

Red Ryvington has a good deal in common with its author's 
pees novel, Te Old Factory. In each there is much about 

cashire, its cotton factories and its operatives. In both stories 
there is an old lady who exercises her mind greatly about the 
condition of her own soul and of those of her neighbours, while 
she shrewdly saves her money and makes good investments. A 
Swiss becomes an assistant manager in a Lancashire mill in both 
novels, and in each case his labours and advice conduce much to 
the success of his employers. In both stories, again, there is 
much that, while clever in itself, is quite irrelevant to the 
story. From certain of the faults of The Old Factory 
Red Ryvington is free; but in the last-named book there 
is too much mere padding that is neither readable nor agreeable. 
We are not pariicularly fond of a picnic, either in a novel or in 
real life; but to be bored with all the preparations for one, to 
endure the picnic itself in the company of exceptionally vulgar 
people, and to wind up with a fatal accident is more than the 
most patient novel-reader can be expected to bear without re- 
monstrance. Yet more than seventy pages of the first volume of Red 
Ryvington ave devoted to a picnic and an accident that followed it. 
Another fatal accident, in the early part of the same volume, deserves 
special notice. ‘The hero was taking a pedestrian tour in Switzer- 
land, and -was standing at an angle of a road overhanging the 
Rhone, “ whose white swirling waters, as they dashed themselves 
against the rocky sides of the gorge, he had only to turn his head 
to see.” Dreseatly a carriage appeared coming down the steep 
hill towards the spot on which he was standing, when sud- 
denly the brake-chain snapped, the horses began first to canter, 
then to gallop; and “ the driver, after a vain attempt to pull them 
up, threw down the reins, and leared into the road, leaving his 
ssengers—who, as Randle Ryvington now saw, were two 
adies—to their fate. His first impulse was to seize the horses’ 
heads, and try to stop them by main force before they reached the 
precipice.” Ie was not quite so foolish, however, as to do this; 
£0, “ despite his burning desire to do something,” he “ had to stand 
helplessly by, and, with white face and sternly-compressed lips, 
await the issue.” 

Another minute, and—— 

The horses are now almost abreast of him; they are making straight for 
the abyss. One of the ladies, half rising from her seat, her lips blanched 
and terror-parted, utters a@ piercing scream and looks at Randle with 
appealing eyes. 

“* Now or Never!” he says to himself, and as the carriage flashes past he 
leans forward, seizes the lady in his arms, and, exerting all his strength, 
lifts her clean over the wheels, and lands her safely beside him. 

The next moment the carriage is on the narrow ledge below the road. 
For a second it seems to dwell there, and then, with a wild cry of fear, the 
horses with their living freight plunge into the boiling Rhone. 

In a book containing some good writing it is a pity that there 
should be stuff of this kind. Young ladies are not to be nipped 
out of carriages careering at full speed over the edges of preci- 
Ee easily as this; and a writer like Mr. Westall ought to 

ow it. This is very like trifling with the novel-reading public, 
and the author ought not to be surprised if it is resented. The 
lady who falls over the precipice and is killed is Miss Joyce, 
the governess of Lady Muriel Avalon, whose life the hero has 
saved. Now one would have expected that, under the circum- 
stances, Lady Muriel would be overwhelmed with grief at 
Miss Joyce’s fate, but she contents herself with a commonplace 
regret, and immediately sets up something very like a flirtation 
with her deliverer, coolly asking him whether he is High or Low 
Church, and other questions which seem equally unsuited to the 
occasion. When Lady Muriel and her protector arrive at the 
hotel at which her father, Lord Lindisfarne, awaits her, his lord- 
ship is very grateful for his daughter's safety, but it is some time 
before he takes any notice of the death of the governess. At last 
he expresses some desire to recover her body. “ It is only a sen- 
timent, perhaps, but it would seem the height of unkindness not 
to put the poor creature decently under the ground, after all the 
years she has been with us; and the very suggestion would be in- 
tolerable both to Lady Lindisfarne and my daughters,” said the 
benevolent Karl. As to “ my daughters,” it seemed to Ryvington 
that Lady Muriel’s sister's “grief was less acute than” her own 
had been, What the grief of these young ladies may have 
amounted to we cannot imagine, but, judging by comparison, we 
should be inc!ined tv estimate it as microscopic to the last degree. 
The hairbreadth escapes of the hero in trying to secure the body of 

r Miss Joyce for “decent burial” are a little too strong to 

comfortably swallowed, coming, as they do, so soon after 
the snatching of the pretty Lady Muriel out of the flying carriage. 
He was lowered by a rope to a ledge, on which the shattered 
corpse of the governess was lying. THis idea had been to have the 
body hauled up, for “ the poor governess would be none the worse 
for a few additional bruises”; but the rope broke, and “ the fated 
body of poor Miss Joyce”—“a much bigger woman than he had 
expected ”"—“after bounding from point to point of the rocky 
wall,” plunged “into the milk-white water of the Rhone.” But 
things might have been worse, for Ryvington had once thought of 
being hauled up at the same time as the body. “‘ What an 
escape!’ he murmured, breathing at the same time a prayer of 
thankfulness to the Divine Being, to whose interposition he 
ascribed his escape.” When the end of the broken rope came to 


the top of the precipice, Lord Lindisfarne and the other by. 
standers thought Ryvington had gone to the bottom with 
body of poor Miss Joyce, and they began to lament in this fashion, 
“ What shall we do? How communicate with his friends? Poop 
young gentleman! Whatadeath!” At last, after various mig. 
adventures, the poor young gentleman was brought to the top of 
the cliff, when Lord Lindisfarne at once proceeded to regale him 
with “cold fowl, washed down with some excellent vin du pays” 
exclaiming, “ Hallo, courier, bring hither the hamper,” which j 
of course, exactly the manner in which Milords address thejy 
travelling servants. 

The author's descriptions of Lancashire life are probably trath. 
ful enough ; but he is not so successful when he writes about 
what he calls going “a hunting.” The hero was offered q 
mount with the hounds by Lord Lindisfarne, but he happened to 
have brought no hunting garments with him. An ordi 
mortal would of course have either refused the mount or 
borrowed a pair of gaiters, but not so with Randle Ryvington :— 

Before Randle rose next morning the servant who had been told off to 

look after him brought into his room a heap of hunting clothes and half 
dozen pairs of top boots, from which, after several tries-on, he succeeded in 
selecting a suit that, as his attendant observed, could not have fitted him 
better “ if it had been ordered express.” 
Now, since breeches were first made, no articles of dress haye 
been so difficult to adapt accurately to the leg of the wearer, with 
the single exception of top boots; the idea, therefore, of any 
host keeping “a heap of hunting clothes and half a dozen 
pairs of top boots” of various sizes, to suit guests of all 
shapes, is most charming. Lord Lindisfarne must have been a 
kind of sporting Nathan, and the pleasures of riding another 
man’s horse would obviously be increased by the reflection that 
one was bestriding that horse in somebody else’s breeches. But we 
should think that every foxhunter who reads this book will 
shudder when he comes to the “melodious din from the deep- 
throated hounds,” and the information that “ Randle was the first 
to sight the fox.” Oh, shades of Whyte-Melville! 

e have said enough tc show that Red Kyvington scarcely 
deserves to be called one of the best novels of the season, but it 
is certainly far removed from the worst. The book is not alto- 
gether to our own liking; but for people of certain tastes it will 
probably have its attractions, 


QUAIN’S MEDICAL DICTION ARY.* 


HIS new Medical Dictionary is a substantial octavo volume 
containing —— of eighteen hundred pages printed in 
small type, in double columns with narrow margins, and therefore 
contains an immense mass of information, the aggregate value of 
which it is difficult to estimate, but which, in quantity at least, 
may fairly be expected to satisfy the most industrious student of 
medical science. Its somewhat unwieldy form is more than 
counterbalanced by the advantage of having all the matter with 
the numerous cross references under one cover, a convenience 
which is not sufficiently borne in mind by many compilers of 
books of reference. A very wide and liberal meaning has been 
given to the word Medicine, and, in addition to the subjects 
usually embraced by this term, the neutral ground where medicine 
and surgery meet or overlap each other is included, and we find 
diseases ot the eve, the ear, the skin, the bones and joints, discussed 
as fully as the more purely medical subjects; and, on the other 
hand, the diseases peculiar to women, and Public Health, occupy 
an important position in the volume. The separate articies are of 
all lengths, from the mere explanation of a medical term or a 
popular name of a disease, with its etymological derivation and 
cross references to other articles, to essays of several pages on special 
diseases such as gout, pyzemia, and typhoid fever, and short trea- 
tises of many pages on such subjects as diseases of the spinal cord, 
of the intestines, and of the pleura. Among the list of contributors 
we find the distinguished names of Sir William Jenner, Sir James 
Paget, the Editor, Dr. Robert Barnes, Mr. Simon, Mr. T. Holmes, 
Mr. Spencer Wells, and the late Dr. Parkes and Dr. Murchison— 
names which should stamp the character of the work, and give it a 
high place in the estimation of the rank and file of the medical 
profession. The articles are signed by their respective writers, 
and we gather from the appended names that the various subjects 
have been entrusted to the hands of the physicians and surgeons 
who have made them their special study. Thus the diseases of 
the nervous system are treated by Drs. Charlton Bustian, soning 
Gowers, and Ferrier; diseases of the chest by Drs. Waters an 
Williams; diseases of the heart by the Editor and Dr. Peacock; 
diseases of the eye by Mr. Carter; and general therapeutics by 
Dr. Lauder Brunton. Behind these and many other well-known 
names we find those of a host of younger men attached to the 
medical schools and hospitals, who, though little known outside 
their own schools, are well known there to be busily engaged in 
pathological and therapeutical investigations, and to be steeped to 
the ears in the newest lore on the subject of their special inquiries. 
With such a statf of contributors, and with an experienced 
assistant-editor like Dr. F. Roberts, himself the author of one of 
the most popular text-books of medicine, it is unnecessary to say 
that the articles are well and carefully written, and that the matter 
is arranged in a manner which renders reference easy and certam. 


* A Dictionary of Medicine. By various Writers. Edited by Richard 
Quain, M.D., F.K.S. Longmans, Green, & Co. 1882. 
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It may be urged that the list of contributors does not contain all 
the names which deserve a place in it.. No one has done more to 
elucidate the obscure diseases of the nervous system than Dr. 
Hughlings Jackson, or of diseases of the chest and the in‘uence of 
climate than Dr. Burney Yeo; and it would be easy to find nume- 
rous other names of equal weight in other branches of medicine 
which have been omitted; but it is in this that the hand of the 
Editor is made evident, and he has assumed the full responsibility 
by attaching his name to the volume. ‘ 

On comparing this Dictionary with some which have preceded 
it, we are impressed by the large share of the volume which 
diseases of the nervous system occupy. It is not that this class 
of diseases has become more prevalent in this country than 
formerly, as American physicians assert they have across the 
‘Atlantic, but because they have received more study and attention 
jn recent years from the group of young men who first collected 
round Dr. Brown-Séquard when he lived and taught in England. 
These recent searching investigations into the physiology and 

athology of the nervous system form one of the chief epochs 
in the history of medical science, and the value of the work 
before us lies principally in the ample manner in which these 
subjects have been discussed in its pages. But medicine is 
one of the most progressive, or at any rate the most change- 
able, of the whole circle of the natural sciences, and during 
the last three or four years the centre of interest for medical 
men has suddenly changed from epilepsy, paralysis, and in- 
sanity, to the ravages, if we may be allowed the expression, of 
microscopic organisms on the human body. T'rom the days of 
Hippocrates down to very recent times, medicine has swayed to 
and fro like a pendulum between a solid and a humoral pathology. 
At one time all the ills that flesh is heir to were attributed to 
disordered nerves, at another to disordered blood. Gout, for 
instance, was at one time thought to be a disease of the nervous 
system, at another it was considered to be a typical disease 
of the blood; now there is a disposition to look on it as 
a little of both, and this spirit of compromise has cha- 
racterized the period covered by the kook under notice. But 
Pasteur’s investigations into the nature of fermentation and 
of certain parasitic diseases of the lower animals has sprung 
amine under the older theories of the nature and causation of 
disease, and has led to the establishment of a new pathology, 

which attributes’ many diseases of the human body to a parasitic 
origin. Belief in this theory is rapidly gaining ground, both 
within and without the ranks of the medical profession; but 
little reference is made to it in the Dictionary before us, and in this 
respect we fear it will disappoint many persons who consult its 
pages. ‘There is no notice of the nature and physiological signili- 
cance of fermentation; and the theory on which Mr. Lister has 
based his most successful practice of the treatment of wounds is 
only incidentally referred to in a few lines in the article on io- 
flammation. It is true that the few illustrations which are scat- 
tered throughout the work are chiefly those of animal and vege- 

- table parasites; but the short articles on Bacteria, Micrococci, 
Malignant Pustule, and the still shorter article on Bacilli in 
.the Appendix, very imperfectly represent the extent of our present 
knowledge of these organisms and their relation to diseases of the 
human body. The important discovery of the bacillus of tubercle 
by Kock is disposed of in half a dozen lines, and yet this dis- 
covery has already effected a radical change in our views of the 
nature and treatment of consumption, that most fatal scourge of 
the human race. The treatment of this and other diseases by the 
inhalation of antiseptic and other volatile drugs promises to eflect 
as great a change in therapeutics as was eflected by the subcu- 
taneous injection of morphia introduced by Wood twenty years 
ago. 

This failure to be abreast of the information of the day is 
a fault common to all dictionaries of science, and is not peculiar 
to the one before us, although we think sufficient advantage 
has not been taken of the Appendix in this case, which consists 
of only ten pages. We are told in the preface that the work 
has been several years in preparation, which we can well 
believe, seeing what an immense quantity of matter it contains ; 
and, further, that arrangements were made to revise every article 
which required reyision up to the time of going to press, and of 
this revision there is ample evidence. But, nevertheless, the tine 
necessary to pass so large a work through the press, especially as 
its proots had to be submitted to a great number of writers for 
correction, must necessarily have kept it behind the current kknow- 
ledge on some subjects. ‘Ihe contributors to the Dictionary of 
Medicine are quite conscious of the tentative character of much 
they have written, as is evident from the following paragraph, 
taken from the end of the article on Cancer, which, with slight 
alteration, might have been added to many others, or, to save 
Tepetition, might have been transferred to the preface :—“Our 
knowledge of the pathology of new growths is undergcing a process 
of rapid evolution. While, therefore, the writer has endeavoured, 
in this article on Tumours, to represent the opinions most widely 
accepted at the present day, he is conscious that in a very short 
time these opinions may require considerable modification.” In 
the face of these difficulties, it would be well, we think, if future 
expounders of medical science were to consider whether a dic- 
tionary is the best form of book for their purpose. For our part, we 
think itis not; and we hope that medical writers will soon be induced 
by some enterprising publisher to follow in the steps of other scientific 
authors, and produce a series of small cheap monographs, which 
can be quickly issued from the press, and easily kept abreast of 


the discovery and speculation of the day. The medical profession 
consists of twenty thousand persons, with a yearly addition of 
about a thousand students, al! of whom are intelligent reading 
men ; but the high price of medical works is prohibitive to the 
mass of the profession, and hence the demand for dictionaries like 
the one before us, which are published at the price of a common. 
student's text-book, and at little more than the majority of books 
devoted to a single subject. Although the Dictionary of Medicine 
is the joint product of medical professors and hospital physicians 
and surgeons, we doubt if these pioneers of the science will often: 
turn over its pages, especially as it contains no bibliography and 
few references to origiaai pullledtions. This is a grave omission, 
and one which greatly detracts from the future value of the work. 
Few persons nowadays refer to the text of Copland’s Medical 
Dictionary ; but it is still a valuable work of reference, worthy of 
the space it occupies on our book-shelves, for the excellent biblio- 
graphy it contains. We wish Dr. Quain could have taken up the 
tale of authors where Dr. Copland left off, and brought it down to 
the present day, even if it had been at the expense of the curtail- 
ment, or even of the omission, of scme of the articles. 

The medical student will not find the Dictionary a substitute for 
any of his systematic text-books; but he will often find it con- 
venient to turn to it for information which text-books do not 
contain, or which cannot be quickly found in them. Some of the 
articles, like those on Physical Examination and Temperature, will 
be useful to him, and the excellent arrangement of most of 
them will serve as models for his own first literary efforts. 
It is, however, to the working members of the profession who are 
daily engaged in applying their medical knowledge and skill to the 
relief of sutlering humanity that this work will prove of most 
value, and for them, no doubt, it has been compiled. To the 
general practitioner we can most heartily recommend the Dic- 
tionary of Medicine as a trusty consultant, always available, and 
equal to almost every emergency of a medical nature. The general 
practitioner, as u rule, is obliged to carry his system of medicine 


at his fingers’ ends, and for routine work this is suflicient ; but he- 


often finds himself at fault either in his diagnosis or treatment, 
and, moreover, he is constantly called on to meet sudden and un- 
usual casualties which not only try his skill and experience sorely 
at the time, but which may drag him into the law courts before 
he is well aware of the full difficulty of his position. In no other 
way can he find help under such circumstances so speedily and 
satisfactorily as in the pages of the volume under notice. It 
abounds in such articles as Necropsy, Poisoning by Mushrooms, 
and similar subjects, to enumerate which would be to give an 
epitome of half the contents of the volume, 

Although the Dictionary is a technical work, it will find many 
readers outside the pale of the medical profession, and it should 
have a place in, at least, every public, if not in every good private, 
library. The articles on Hospitals, Nursing, Public Health, and 
many others, are adapted for non-professional readers, and the 
amount of medical information now possessed, or sought to be 
obtained, by wany intelligent persons who have had no pro- 
fessional training is very great. The more widely sound medical 
knowledge is disseminated, the more will the legitimate practitioner 
be appreciated and the quack discourazed and condemned. So 
rapid has been the march of science in all directions during the 
last few years, and so cosmopolitan are the tastes and pursuits of 
its students, that medicine can no longer be kept a closed book 
intelligible only to the members of the College of Physicians. 
The rapid progress which medicine has made recently is largely 
due to men who, like the late Professor Balfour of Cambridge and 
Professor Tyndall, have had no medical training ; and some of the 
foremozt names in the profession, such as Paget, Simon, and 
Lister, are those of pure surgeons. The unfortunate belief, which 
prevails too widely both inside and outside the profession, that.a 
young physician or surgeon who devotes himself to scientific in- 
vestigation unfits himself for the practice and reaping the emolu- 
ments of his profession, isa great bar to medical progress, and we 
fear the eflect of the book before us will be to contirm this pre- 
judice. ‘The temporary advantages of a dictionary are so great to 
those who wish to save time and trouble in obtaining the informa. 
tion they require, that it has the etlect of stereotyping opinions, 
and giving them a vitality which cannot be effectually removed by 
the issue of appendices. A monograph is easily overthrown by 
the issue of a new one, but a dictionary dies hard, because it con- 
tains some materials which never grow old, and it is difficult for 
ordinary readers to discriminate between that which is to be 
accepted and that which ought to be rejected. This new Medical 
Dictionary will, no doubt, be well received by the majority of 
the medical profession now; but we hope its chief claim to 
fame in the future will be that it is the last book of its kind. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND FROM 1660.* 


M* MOLESWORTHL has taken the Act of Uniformity of 
1662, and not the restoration of the episcopate in 1660, as 
his starting-point, and this choice affects his whole treatment of 
his subject. We freely concede that he is clear and firm upon 
certain points where confusion and hesitation are still far too 
common, but he is confused and hesitating upon other points 
where clearness and firmness are now especially needed and are not 


= History of the Church of England from 1660. By W. Nassau 
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difficult to attain. He rejects the Roman Catholic hypothesis 
that the present Church of England is only three centuries old, 
and was a product of the Reformation. He asserts that the con- 
tinuity of the Ecclesia Anglicana of the Great Charter was never 
Ken in the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI., or Elizabeth. 

ut he only disposes of one unhistorical e:ror in order to clear the 
ground for the erection of a more absurd hypothesis of his own. 
He holds that the present Church of England is little more than 
two centuries old. He holds that it is a product of the Par- 
liament which passed the Act of Uniformity in 1662. We believe 
that this eccentric statement was sometimes made from the Dis- 
senting platform during the Bicentenary agitation of 1862, and 
ra Mr. Molesworth's repetition of it may in future be cited 
yy Liberationist lecturers as a clergyman’s admission that English 
Independency and English Anabaptism are much more venerable 
and ancient ‘‘ Churches ” than the Church of England. What Mr. 


‘Molesworth exactly means by the Church of England is not easy 


to discover. He says that “ an opinion very generally prevails that 
the English Church may be regarded as dating its existence from 
the Reformation, as if the ancient Catholic Church of this 
country had then been legislatively abolished, and a new and 
reformed Church substituted for it. This, however, is clearly 
a mistake.” The Reformation, he goes on to say, “altered very 
considerably the character of the Anglican Church, but did 
not destrvy it.” His proof in support of this statement is 
characteristic. He does not quote any document of the age 
of the Reformation, but cites a long passage from Henry Melville, 
whom he oddly describes as “ the leader of the Evangelical party 
in the earlier part of the present century.” If “the leader” of 
that party held, as he states in Mr. Molesworth’s excerpt, that 
“the Roman Catholic Church is a true and apostolic Church, her 
bishops and priests deriving their authority in an unbroken line 
from Christ and His apostles,” the party certainly did not follow 
its leader. Mr. Molesworth, however, confidently adds, at the 
end of four pages of Melville's apology for the apostolicity and 
catholicity of the Pope's bishops and priests, “ I think I may pre- 
sent this as exhibiting the view taken of the Reformation by the 
arty of which Melville was the recognized leader.” Whether 
Melville was the recognized leader of the Evangelical party, and 
whether that party held and holds, as one of its prime principles, 
that the Pope is not Antichrist, are questions which we must hand 
over for solution to the historians and theologians of the Church 
Association. Mr. Molesworth only cites this ‘ evangelical ” state- 
ment that there was no break of continuity in the life of the Kng- 
lish Church at the Reformation by a of antithesis to the 
Molesworthian statement which immediately follows it :— 


The same cannot be said [he asserts} with regard to another period in the 
history of the Anglican communion, Then there was a distinct solution of 
continuity, which admits of no denial. At the period of the great rebellion 
the State not only separated itself from the Episcopal Church, but violently 
suppressed it—substituting for it a Presbyterian Church, forbidding, under 
severe penalties, the usc of its Liturgy, and holding it up to the scorn and 
hatred of the people. 1t is not then either from Christ and His Apostles, 
nor yet from the period of the Reformation, that we must date the founda- 
tion of the present Established Church of England, If we would seek out 
‘its origin, we must come down to a much later period in the history of our 


~ country, reckoning from the time when the Stuart dynasty was restored in 


the person of Charles II., and the Legislature adopted that last great Act 
of Uniformity by which she recalled into renewed existence the Church 
she had ‘previously abolished. 

The text of the last sentence is quite beyond the reach of our 
power of exegesis. The State, according to Mr. Molesworth, is 
“she,” while the Church is “ it.” We suppose that he differences 
the civil and ecclesiastical societies by these two genders because 
he holds that the latter was dead and that the former was alive. 
Let us accept his differentiation of the State as living and weiblich, 
and the Church asa corpse and dinglich. But if the Church came 
‘back when the State recalled it, it could not have been out of 
existence—it must have existed somewhere, and it must have heard 
the State’s call. If it heard the call and replied to it, it must have 
been alive. If it was alive it could not have been “ annihilated,” as 
Mr. Molesworth says it was. The fact is, Mr. Molesworth, like so 
many other over-ready writers and orators, has undertaken to give 
an account of the Established Church without ever having asked 
himself the meaning either of the substantive or of the adjective. His 
whole handling of the subject is vitiated, not merely by his defective 
‘study of the proper material, but by his neglect to take any pains 
‘to make clear to himself and to his readers what precisely he 
means by the thivg which he calls a “Church,” or by the quality 
which he calls “ Established.” He seems to think that in the 

1641 the words “Church of England” and “ Established 
Shureh ” meant very little more than the Church's ministers—its 
bishops, priests, and deacons—and that in the year 1659 the same 
phrases had become mere synonyms for so many Presbyterian 
ministers as held ecclesiastical bénetices. We need scarcely say 
that he does not cite a single contemporary document, public or 
private, in support of these astounding positions. He fancies 
‘that the State on some particular day disestablished “an 
Episcopal Church” and established “a Presbyterian Church ” in its 
‘stead. He informs us that Charles IT. would have lost his popularity 
with the enormous majority of the English nation—which was 
also, we may add, the enormous majority of the English Church— 
if he had followed his inclinations, and supported the Presbyterian 
Low Church party against the Episcopal High Church party. He 
imagine’ that these two parties, or two “ persuasions,” as the public 
documents name them, regarded themselves as two rival 
“Chzzches,” and that the King and Parliament had to decide 


which of the two—the “ Presbyterian Church” or the “ Epi 
Church ”—should be “established” as the future Church of 
England. “ While the King, in his careless and indifferent way,” 
writes Mr. Molesworth, “desired a general toleration, he foung 
himself borne along by the torrent which ran violently in fayoyy 
of the restoration of the Episcops’ Church.” This “ torrent” 
was the voice and will of the National Church in its widest 
extent, the baptized Christian majority which had elected the new 
House of Commons. It did not demand the restoration of the 
Episcopal Church, for it elearly regarded itself as an Episco 
Church which had been robbed of its episcopacy, and which had 
in most of its parishes seen Presbyterian, Independent, Ana. 
baptist, and other sectarian laymen thrust upon it as pastors in 
the place of episcopally-ordained priests. The author has 
glimpse of the truth that the Act of Uniformity was the result of 
democratic pressure upon the King and Parliament. “A large 
number of Presbyterian ministers,” as Mr. Molesworth says, “ had 
been placed in those benefices whieh once belonged to the Anglican 
Church.” Why “once”? why “Anglican”? The Anglican 
Church, throughout all the centuries of its unbroken existence, 
has always been constituted of the same elements—the entirety of 
baptized Englishmen. The question has always been, Who are 
the proper pastors of the Christian people of England, of the 
Anglican Church? Are bishops and priests the right pastors? 
“or bishops and priests with the superaddition of mission from the 
Roman Pontiff? or Presbyterian ministers without episcopal 
ordination? The State m 1662 had not to decide whether it 
would re-“establish” a former Episcopal sect or maintain an 
existing Presbyterian sect as “the Church of England.” It 
took for granted that the Church of England was already 
established. The State, speaking by its own document, the Act of 
Uniformity, said nothing about the disestablishing of Mr, 
Molesworth’s imaginary * Presbyterian Establishment,” or about 
the establishing of a new Episcopal Church in its stead. It never 

retended to establish any Church. It said that in the former 
“lizabethan Act of Parliament it had “ respectively established ” a 
Book of Common Prayer anda Form of Ordering and Consecrating 
bishops, priests, and deacons ; it said that its present Act of Uni- 
formity was an Act “ for establishing the Form of Making, Ordain- 
ing, and Consecrating bishops, priests, and deacons in the Church 
of England.” It made no pretence of “ establishing” a Church of 
England ; its whole language implies that the Church of England 
was already established. The language of the Act corresponds 
with the language of its framers. When the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses of the House of Commons, on the 19th of May, 1662, 
attended to witness the King’s Le Roy le veult to their Act of 
Uniformity, they did not tell him that the purpose of their Bill 
was to establish a new Church, but to raise up “ the discipline and 
government of the Church,” which had been “ trod down,” and to 
“yeform all abuses in the public worship of God.” The State 
claimed by the Act to have re-established for the Church of Eng- 
land, for the great mass and majority of the Christian people in 
the kingdom, the “ liberties ” of which they had been despoiled by 
the tyrannical and Erastian imposition of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, the Calvinistic doctrine, and the Scottish discipline, upon 
the parochial churches. In like manner, in their address to the King 
upon presenting their Bill to him, they said that he had “already 
restored the governors and government of the Church, the patri- 
mony and privileges of our Churchmen.” They were incapable, 
with all the facts before them, of saying anything so absurd as 
that the King had “ restored the Church of England.” 

No Englishman who lived between 1640 and 1660 ever 
imagined that the Church of England had ceased to exist 
at any single moment throughout that period of change. 
The National Church no more ceased to exist when its 
bishops were expelled and its liturgy disused, a parochial church 
no more ceased to exist when a Presbyterian or an Anabaptist 
preacher was tyrannieally thrust upon it as its pastor, than the 
State or nation itself ceased to exist when it was ruled by a 
Council of State or a Protector instead of a King. If Mr. 
Molesworth had glanced ever so slightly at Baillie’s or Lightfoot's 
notices of the debates of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
or had taken pains to acquaint himself at first hand with the 
politico-ecclesiastical proceedings vf the Long Parliament, he 
would have discovered that neither fof these bodies thought of 
abolishing the “Episcopal Church” of England, and substi- 
tuting a “ Presbyterian Church” of England in its stead. They 
thought that they were merely reforming the existing National 
Church, not destroying it. The ecclesiastical society which was 
vivisected at Westminster was called, both by the divines and the 
Parliamentarians, “ the Church of England,” and not one amongst 
them believed that the expulsion of its bishops and the substi- 
tution of a novel Genevan-Scottish ministry for its ancient 
Catholic episcopal and sacerdotal ministry would break the his- 
torical continuity of the Church of England. The Westminster 
divines held that they were ministers of that same National 
Church which St. Augustine founded, and which the Tudor sove- 
reigns and their clergy had imperfectly reformed, but whose “ godly 
thorough reformation” was reserved for the great Synod and the 
great Parliament of their own day. So, too, the divines of “ both 
persuasions ” who met ia the Savoy Conference, and the members 
of the House of Commons who passed the Act of Uniformity, 
had no conception that they were called to argue and decide 
between the rival claims of “a Presbyterian Church” and “an 
Episcopal Church.” The divines of the Nonconformist “ per+ 


suasion” were not cited to the Savoy Conference as ministers 
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byterian sect, but as byters of the existing and 
of & jiched Chureh of Sngland, who desired considerable changes 
in its discipline and ritual. All the so-called “ Presbyterian 
Commissioners at the Savoy, were in priests’ orders, and one 
of them, Edward Reynolds, was a bishop. The title attached 
to each name in the King’s warrant for the Conference is 
not “ Presbyterian minister,” but “ Clerk.” Richard Baxter had 
already applied to the Bishop of London for a preacher's license 
and received it, and had bound himself not to preach against 
Episcopacy. _The two whose Presbyterianism had been most em- 
phatic were Matthew Newcomen and William Spurstowe, whose 
itials had given the final syllable—axvvs—in the famous Presby- 
terian pseudonym Smectymnvvs. But even these two had joined 
with the others in their readiness to accept episcopacy tempered 
by presbytery—such, in fact, as English High Churchmen are now 
demanding. ‘“ Primitive Episcopacy,” said the so-called “ Presby- 
terian ” divines (in their Defence of our Proposals to His Majesty 
for Agreement in Matters of Religion), “was the expedient which 
those called Presbyterians offered, never once speaking for the 
cause of Presbytery.” They further added that in their proposals, 
as in Archbishop Usher’s model, even “ Archiepiscopacy is ac- 
kmowledged, and we shall also desire that it may be observed that 
we never put in a word to them (the Bishops) against Archbishops, 
Metropolitans, or Primates.” Throughout their Exceptions to the 
Book of Common Prayer the Nonconformist Commissioners in- 
variably speak of the Church in which that book is used as the 
Church to which they belong as ministers. 
Mr. Molesworth, Lieve: in spite of all documents, be- 
lieves in the successive existence of three distinct Churches 
of England, The first Church of England was founded by 
St. Augustine, reformed by the Tudor monarchs and their 
relates, and abolished at the period of the Great Rebellion. 
For this original Church of England Mr. Molesworth has a variety 
of titles. He calls it in turn “ the ancient Catholic Church of 
the country,” “the Anglican Church,” “the Anglican Com- 
munion,” “ the Episcopal Church,’ “the English Church,” and 
“the Church of England.” He imagines that this original Church 
of England, after undergoing very considerable alterations at the 
Reformation, and existing for about a century as “simply a 
modified continuation of the pre-Reformation Church,” was 


“violently suppressed ” at the period of the Great Rebellion. The | 


extinction of this original Church was complete and thorough. 
Mr. Molesworth asserts that it ‘was shaken to pieces,” and that 
it was actually “annihilated.” A second Church of England was 


the day on which the substitution of the second Church of Eng- 
land for the first Church of England took place, or the Act by 
which it was effected. This second Church of England has also a 
variety of titles in Mr. Molesworth’s History. He calls it a “ Pres- 
byterian Church,” “the Presbyterian Establishment,” “ the Reli- 
gious Communion that was at the time of the Restoration in pos- 
session of almost every benefice in England,” “the Communion 
that was virtually by law established,” “the Ecclesiastical 
Arrangements then established.” Sometimes this wonderful 
second Church of England, which was at the same time only 
“ virtually established” and yet actually established, is referred to 
by Mr. Molesworth, with characteristic looseness of speech, as 
“the ministers of the Commonwealth,” “ Presbyterianism,” or “ the 
Presbyterians.” Whatever may be the proper.title of this second 
Established Church of England, it had but a very short existence. 
Mr. Molesworth tells us that it was totally destroyed by the State 
in the year 1662, and that a third Church of England was erected 
upon its ruins—the Church of which he is a minister and of which 
all christened English folk are members. 

We have confined all our remarks upon Mr. Molesworth’s book 
to the position which he lays down in his first chapter. When a 
writer upon English Church history is so defective at his very 
starting-point as we have shown Mr. Molesworth to be, we may 
expect stumbling all along the road. His chief fault is his prone- 
ness to substitute “a happy thorjht” fora fact; and he narrates 
the history of his own generation with that same supreme un- 
concern about evidence which characterizes his treatment of the 
seventeenth century. Thus he tells us that the late Dr. W. G. 
Ward, “ Ideal” Ward, was Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Leeds, and that 
there, in spite of the public protests of Dr. Hook, he and his 
curates attempted the practical realization of his once famous 
“ Ideal of a Christian Church.” 


THE GOLDEN SHAFT.* 


S we passed a somewhat unfavourable judgment on Mr. 
Gibbon’s last novel, we are the more pleased to be able to 
commend The Golden Shaft. Indeed as anovel it is excellent in 
every important respect—the story is interesting ; the plot is most 
ingeniously devised ; the characters are cleverly conceived and con- 
sistently drawn, while several of them stand out picturesquely 
in their quaint originality. On this occasion Mr. Gibbon, in his 
Plot, has been content to rely upon the strictly probable, though 
romantic incidents are blended with the exciting action. 

Society with which he appears. to oroughly familiar. e 
story 1s chiefly carried forward.in South-Eastern Scotland, under 
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the shadows of Criffel and on the shores of the Solway, among 
members of the lower middle orders of Scotch provincial society 
and the working people and small tradesmen of a thriving 
county burgh. The nearest approach to a ey aristocrat 
in the volumes is the ‘son and heir of a highly respectable 
landed family, who arrives at the distinction of a seat in 
Parliament. We should say, perhaps, that Mr. Gibbon has 
been rather too realistic in the Somat ess of the manners and 
modes of speech which he attributes to those of his personages 
who are most exalted in their stations. It seems to us that they 
indulge somewhat freely in Doric idioms verging on the vulgar, 
which rise naturally to the lips of his farm-labourers and mill- 
hands. Be that as it may, the result, upon the whole, is a breadth 
and harmony of vivid local colouring which might have been im- 
proved by some slight idealizing, but which is nevertheless effective. 
And the author shows the instincts of an artist in making much 
out of little, as in opposing a series of obstacles to the happiness of a 
pair of lovers, which, though they seem at first sight sufficiently 
serious, are very naturally cleared away. We are made to respect 
the young Jady and her devoted adorer from the first; we 
believe to the full in the firm perseverance of their constancy, and 
are assured that it will be unshaken by any ordinary trials. But 
then there comes that conspiracy of circumstances which threatens 
to prove too much for it, since they either address themselves to 
the finer feelings or trouble the sensitive conscience. 

The most prominent public character in the town of Thorniehow 
is Mr. Musgrave, the Procurator Fiscal. The Procurator Fiscal in 
Scotland is a legal official who discharges the duties of public 
prosecutor for a county, inquiring into crimes and keeping an eye 
on evildoers. Musgrave is the very man for the post, and the 
model of a keen and honourable magistrate. Blutf and outspoken, 
shrewd and energetic, he holds his head high, showing neither 
fear nor favour to any one. And the prominence which is justly 
given to his honourable character adds edge to the anxieties 
which are subsequently to weigh upon him. Musgrave, who has 
private means and a comfortable house, is as homely as he is 
hospitable, but a gentleman in the best sense of the word. As it 
happens, however, he made a marriage of convenance, and is mated 
with a woman who is essentially vulgar. Their daughter Ellie, 
with far more refinement than either, inherits all her father’s 
sterling qualities, and has little or nothing in common with her 
mother. And as Ellie is a beauty, an only child, and an heiress, it 
may be presumed that she has no lack of admirers, There are 


, two with whom the story concerns himself, and it is a Mr. 
substituted for it, though our historian forbears to produce either | 


Armour who has been transfixed by the golden shaft, Armour 
and the Fiscal’s daughter understand each other, and though 


| modest, it is not the man’s nature to be over-diffident. He knows 


| his ow value; he believes in his own talents; he has a fair in- 


come, with good prospects as a paper-maker, and yet he feels 
bound to speak to the father before compromising the daughter, 
and he makes his proposal all the more bluntly because he some- 
what fears its reception. It is not merely that he is a man sprung 
from the people, but that a mystery he has never been able to 
penetrate hangs over his birth and the fate of his missing father. 
Lhe Fiscal is taken aback and hesitates, but ultimately consents ; 
and Ellie, having the approbation of the Fiscal, gives the frankest 
expression to her feelings. So far all seems to promise tolerably 
smooth sailing, for though Mrs, Musgrave is bitterly opposed ts 
the connexion, her husband has always been the master in his 
family. We know that a disclosure ot the mystery must be im- 
pending, and we assume that it will be of a nature to stagger the 
fiscal, and compel him as a parent to “take back his plighted 
word.” In point of fact, nothing of the kind happens, and here 
Mr. Gibbon shows very considerable art. The missing father turns 
up in the person of one of those unfortunate characters who 
seem predestined by their weakness to be the footballs of 
fate, and who are doomed to be inconvenient or disagreeable to 
their kinsfolk. To do him justice, the so-called “Thorburn” is 
painfully conscious of that, and has no sooner revealed his identity 
to his son than he regrets his precipitancy, and becomes eager to 
remove himself. But the shock of the discovery, although it 
falls heavily upon Armour, only serves to brace his courage and 
bring out his best qualities. His father, under a feigned name, 
has actually been one of his own mill-hands, and has scandalized 
the borough by other eccentricities besides a weakness for drink. 
The secret he has to tell is one of those shameful offences that 
might seem to the sensitive to imply a taint in the blood, He 
charges himself with having, Judas-like, sold a former friend to 
justice out of revenge ; and the offence of which he had consti- 
tuted himself the judge and executioner implicated the reputation 
of Armour’s mother. Armour bends to the blow, and as quickly 
rallies. Encouraged by his blind grandmother, an admirable re- 
presentative of the pious old Scottish peasant, he will not hear of 
the painful secret: being hushed up. is engagement to an inno- 
cent girl and an honourable family makes all suppression of the 
facts impossible. Nor will he hide his unwelcome relative out 
of sight; on the contrary, he insists on receiving him under 
his roof, His filial piety and sturdy pride are richly rewarded. 
Ellie clings closer to him in his trouble than before; while 
the Fiscal infinitely relieves him by the declaration that he had 
all the time known the sad story. Again, Armour’s happiness, 
would appear to us assured, had it not been that as yet we are 
still in the first volume. In reality he is only at the beginning of 
his troubles, while the prosperous Fiscal is to have his turn of. 
tribulations, that his character may be brought out with similar. 
lustre. And the new complication is so cunningly arranged, that 
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we have no intention of anticipating its interest. Suffice it to sa, 
that the Fiscal finds himself in a dilemma of conscience, whic 
might have puzzled a Jesuit father, and that the happiness of his 
cherished daughter with that of Armour depend entirely on a most 
difficult decision. His honour as a man and a Government official 
is involved, and he may actually be the victim of the justice he has 
inexorably directed against others. Should he speak out all he knows 
of a certain event, it will be a sublime act of self-sacrifice as far as he 
is personally concerned, but it will be signing the death-warrant 
of Ellie's happiness, Should he decide to keep silence, he 
will be holding a candle to the Devil, and be dishonoured in his 
own eyes to all eternity. His doubts and fears, for the event 
which must resolve him is as yet only impending, are depicted 
with great power and feeling; and for a time our sympathies are 
transferred from the hero and heroine to the Fiscal, who is even 
more deeply affected. Indeed, both Musgrave and Armour are most 
effective studies of the noblest types of masculine portraiture; and, 
as rane of characters ingeniously self-illustrated, it would be 
hard to decide between their respective merits. 

The people who belong to the upper orders of the provincial 
society, and attend more strictly to the proprieties and conven- 
tionalities, are, necessarily perhaps, much more commonplace. We 
care, and we are meant’ to care, comparatively little about Mr. 
Fenwick, the heir of the country seat of Cluden Peel; nor are we 
at all surprised that a girl like Ellie should persistently reject his 
unwelcome attentions. He is much more suitably matched 
with Miss Dunwuddie, whom he instals in the first place as the 
confidant of his mortifications and disappointments, and whom he 
subsequently persuades to play the part of consoler. But, on the 
other hand, there is a vast deal of quaint originality in Mr. 
Moffat, the minister of Thorniehow, and in some of the hum- 
bler members of his congregation. Mr. Moffat has been rege- 
nerated in a worldly point of view, about the time of life 
when the majority of people begin to decay. He has the 
grey head of a long experience with the frolicsome heart of a 
boy. Ife is never happier than when he has broken loose for a 
game at play with the school children; and, though they are on 
the very easiest terms with their pastor, they thoroughly respect 
him. Mr. Moffat is worldly-wise as well as pious, and the counsels 
he places at the disposition of his parishioners are invaluable. He 
is always saying something good, or pointing a moral with an 
anecdote or a metaphor. But he never shows to greater advan- 
tage than in his colloquies with Matthew, “ the minister’s man.” 
Matthew would fain be master of the manse, and the minister 
generally treats him with deference, and submits to his rugged 
autocracy. But when Moffat does at intervals make a deter- 
mined stand Matthew acknowledges the stronger will and goes 
with grumbling resignation to the wall. Matthew is perpetually 
threatening to give warning, while the minister's standing threat 
is that he will marry and give them both a mistress. There is 
pathos as well as humour in the crowning scene, where Matthew, 
after proving to his master by letter that he has an excellent 
offer of a farm, ends by declaring that he has refused it, and by 
protesting that he will never go. There is also much dramatic 
tenderness in the analysis of the blind-old Mrs. Armour’s motherly 
and grandmotherly feelings for the scapegrace son whose conduct 
has been a grief to her, and for the grandson who has consoled 
her by his steadiness and success. The occasional gloom of the 
story is brightly broken by the humour of a group of rustic 
comedians, who take life as it comes, lubricating it with whisky. 
The best of them is, perhaps, Wull.Greer, the ploughman, because 
he shows fitful flashes of a finer nature. Wull is somewhat 
notorious as a poacher, and seeks his game among the rural 
beauties in the cottages and farm-steadings as well as in the 
streams and the coverts. Naturally he is pricked by an uneas 
conscience when brought face to face with the Fiscal, althoug 
unprofessionally. And there is a capital bit of comedy when 
the formidable magistrate is constrained to take the ne’er-do-well 
into his confidence, Wull being elevated several inches in his 
moral stature by the feeling that for once he has done a virtuous 
action. Altogether we may certainly congratulate Mr. Gibbon on 


THE ANTIQUARY.* 


FP meng drei are now as common as poets, and an old 
country village is not more sure to have its moss-grown 
church than to have also its local antiquary, who has studied 
every gurgoyle without and every monument and epitaph within 
the same sanctuary walls. Sometimes he is the parson, sometimes 
the sexton, sometimes one of the layfolk. The range of these persons 
is perhaps limited, but their love of the rusty past is like that which 
possessed the laird of Monkbarns, whose family has so much in- 
creased. It might be said, in the words of Milton, that “ the shop of 
war ina great city of refuge hath not there more anvils and hammers 
waking to fashion out plates and instruments of armed justice in 
defence of beleaguered truth” than there be searchers into bygone 
things who are either “sitting by their studious lamps” engaged 
in writing papers on Roman roads, on medieval armour, or on 
dilapidated castles and abbeys, or else wandering alone or in com- 
og to inspect hoary Gothic churches or gabled manor-houses. 

n Milton’s day, indeed, men were more busy in pulling down 
castles than in compiling their history, the abbeys having met 
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their fate somewhat earlier. But we are not sure that what js 
called the modern awakening for the picturesque, both as respects 
architecture and natural scenery, is not a revival of an older 
spirit. “ Shall we go see the reliques of this town ? ” is the jp. 
vitation on a certain occasion of Sek»stian to Antonio in Twelfth 
fight. “To morrow, sir; best first go see your lodging” is the 

incurious reply. But, like a true antiquary, Sebastian rejoins ;— 

I am not weary, and ’tis long to night ; 

I pray you, let us satisfy our eves 

With the memorials, and the things of fame, 

That do renown this city. 
It may at least be confessed that the writer of these lines and 
the people who erected the memorials and things of fame were 
themselves not without the sense in question. However this 
may be, the venerable precept “ Consider the days of old” is no 
longer neglected, and we are glad to see that the magazine before 
us has achieved its fifth volume, without showing, like many of 
the material fabrics it illustrates, any signs of decay. 

The present selection of papers affords some instances of honest. 
work, more or less original on the part of the various contributors, 
The opening article is the first of a series on the Calendar, which 
may be thought to have been already a somewhat well-worked 
subject. The labours of Hone, Brady, Brande and Ellis, Alban 
Butler, Hampson, Chambers, Timbs, Dyer, and others, not to 
forget that everlasting repository of curious lore, Notes and Queries, 
might seem to have left only a few gleanings for other gatherers, 
And, though it may be confessed that the papers here presented 
to us on the successive seasons are agreeable reading of their 
kind, they must be regarded as only supplementary to previous 
compilations. The first of them, “ New Years’ Customs,” by the 
Rev. Walter Gregor, displays research into early Latin authorities, 


but is necessarily in its limited space but an incomplete survey of 
old beliefs and superstitious usages relative to the first month of 
the year. St, Agnes’s Eve (January 23) is despatched iu a 
| few short lines, but it might be pleaded in excuse for so super- 
ficial a notice that Keats’s poem has said enough for all time 
/ upon that anxious night for lovesick maidens, such as Madeline 
| in her Gothic chamber with its carved imageries and pictured 
| easements of splendid dyes. St. Agnes is now forgotten, while 
| the postman still groans under the tyranny of St. Valentine. 
Not that the beatitied martyr was really the originator of the 
practice of lovers choosing their favourites more than of birds 
of the forest pairing on his festival; and, as Professor John 
W. Hales remarks in his paper on the subject, he “would 
vastly wonder at the customs that have for long centuries pre- 
vailed on his day.” St. Francis de Sales, to whom carnal love 
was vanity, sternly forbade the practice of boys and girls inter- 
changing their names in writing on the feast of St. Valentine, and 
to abolish it gave them the names instead of certain saints for 
them to laud and worship. His experiment proved a failure, at 
least in England, and references in Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Herrick show St. Valentine’s continued hold upon lovers in his 
unspiritualized form. As might be expected, Samuel Pepys, 
to whom the inanities of the world were the sweetest realities, 
has many characteristic mentions of his fashion of keeping the 
merry Saint’s day. Ophelia declares that she will be at 
Hamlet’s window on St. Valentine's morn to hail “ the beauteous 
majesty of Denmark”; but the practice in Pepys’s time appears to 
have been to hail sometimes from the bedside. Among many 
instances is that of kebruary 14, 1655-6 :—* This morning called 
up by Mr. Hill, who, my wife thought, had come to be her 

alentine—she, it seems, having drawn him, but it proved not.. 
However, calling him up to our bedside, my wife challenged 
him.” The letter-box is now the medium of St. Valentine’s 
visits, and Professor Hales has some strong remarks upon the. 
frivolous and sometimes impertinent manner of his intrusion. 

Passing to Mr. James Britten’s paper on “ Lady Day,” we 
were at first struck with its brevity ; but it seems that but little 
legendary lore has clustered round the “ Feast of the Annunci- 
ation of Our Lady,” as the twenty-fifth of March is styled in 
the Anglican Kalendar—the only place, by the way, where the 
old term “Our Lady” is recognized in the Anglican Liturgy. 
We need not inquire too nicely. into the accuracy of the story of 
the origin of the “ Pope Ladies,” a species of cake still sold, it is 
said, on Lady Days at St. Albans. A noble lady with her com- 
pany were journeying, we are told, to the famous monastery at 
that place, and, night coming on, they lost their way. Lights in 
the clock-tower at the top of the hill enab!ed them at length to 
reach the abbey in safety. In gratitude the lady gave a sum 
of money to provide an annual bounty of cakes in the shape of 
ladies to the poor roundabout. As the distribution was made by 
the monks, the “‘ Pope Ladies ” may thus have acquired their 
name, though not, it is probable, until after the Reformation. Mr. 
John Fenton’s paper on “ Easter” is a thoughtful study on that 
great feast of the Christian year. Even a Puritan need not object 
to the observance of Easter, for that festival is distinguished as 
being the only one for which we have unquestionable Scriptural 
authority—not only a warrant, but express injunction, for making 
it a holiday. ‘Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us,” St. Paul 
reminds the Greeks at Corinth, “therefore let us keep the feast.” 
Even apart from Sir John Lubbock’s re-establishment of the 
festival as a Bank holiday, it is an ancient monument not likely 
soon to be subverted in our own country. Terhaps this is more 
than can be said of Mayday, for 

What can escape Time’s all-destroying hand ? 
Where’s Troy, and where’s the maypole in the Strand ? 
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same question might be asked concerning the maypole in 
Street, higher than the church tower, as 
well as of a hundred other maypoles which have perished as com- 
pletely as last year’s hawthorn blossoms. We are afraid that it 
eld be as impossible in our day to wake on Mayday dawn as it 
was to sleep in the days of Chaucer's Emily; for who would now 
say “ The season pricketh every gentle heart”? the neglect of the 
observance being gore a much owing to the ungentle season 
itself—consequent partly on the alteration of the calendar—as to 

Puritan interference with the solemn rites of the occasion. But the 
~ antiquary at least has the enjoyment of what has been, and very 

tit is to read with what ceremony the sons and daughters 
of old greeted the merry spring flowers, We are not, however, 
much struck with the article “ May Day,” by the Rev. W.S. Lach- 
Szyrma, which is very inferior to the one on Easter. More satis- 
factory is the succeeding paper, “May Day; Moldekin of the 
Thirteenth Century,” in which an endeavour is made to identify 
the Malkin, or Maid Marian, the May Queen, the forest mistress of 
Robin Hood, with the daughter of Robert Fitzwalter, of the 
family, on Maude de St. Liz, his mother's side, of the Earls of 
Huntingdon. Alice Maude Fitzwalter’s alabaster effigy, on a grey 
altar tomb, is - pointed out in Little Dunmow church, in the 
ory of which place she was poisoned by King John in revenge 
Ft her having refused his licentious advances. The beauty of the 
victim’s person and character, combined with the popular abhor- 
ence of the deed by which she perished, kept her memory fresh ; 
and, by some process which the writer cleverly undertakes to ex- 
in, she became personified as Queen of the May. In some 
interesting remarks on “ Midsummer,” which chiefly deal with 
old customs and beliefs associated with St. John Baptist Day, 
Mr. W. G. Black finds the ceremony which formerly prevailed, 
especially in Cornwall and Ireland, of lighting fires = high 
ces on Midsummer Eve, when it might be thought they were 
S wanted, in a survival of the ancient fire-worship, which was 
perfectly familiar, he reminds us, to the early Christians both of 
the West and the East. 

Among miscellaneous subjects, for only those we have touched 
upon have any thread of mutual connexion, is “A Sketch of 
the Low Countries, temp. James I.,” being the transcript of a 
document in the Public Record Office, whose author was some 
intolerably euphuistic traveller to these places. His remarks, how- 
ever, exhibit a lively understanding of the democratic people of 
his day, who “hate the name of king,” he says, “more than a 
Jew hates images or a woman old age. Not one among them 
hath authority by inheritance, that were to —_ out the 
country into families. They are all chosen as we choose aldermen, 
more for their wealth than their wit.” ‘“ Some Notes on the Names 
of Women,” by Mr. Robert Ferguson, should be read by the 
namesakes of Mr, Tennyson's favourite heroines Maud and Alice, 
who might be surprised to find that, by a mistake of long standing, 
the tirst of these is wrongly interchanged with Matilda, and is 
properly a man’s name; also, that Alice is likewise masculine, its 
— feminine being Eliza. Prince Leopold’s recent creation as 

uke of Albany and Baron Arklow gives the Rev. Thomas Par- 
kinson an opportunity of descanting upon the second of these titles, 
which many persons are not aware is a variation of the illustrious 
name of Clare, and is derived from Clare in Suffolk—the town, 
county, and river of Clare in Ireland, as well as Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, being allied to the same family name. Of the lords of 
Clare and their connexion with the Dukes of Clarence there is full 
explanation, the account being not the less readable that illustra- 
tive extracts from Shakspeare and Scott sre abundantly supplied. 
In a notice of the Dulwich College MSS. collected by Edward 
Alleyn, it is remarked, as a disappointment in those otherwise 
valuable documents, that no reference to Shakspeare in person is 
to be found among them, although the two men must have been 
well known to each other, The only mention relating to the fore- 
most of literary names is to the effect that Alleyn bought in 1609 
“a book, Shakspere’s Sonnetts,” for 5d. 

Mr. J. H. Parker's papers on “Old Rome” and on “ The 
Colosseum” present some results of explorations that go far to 
upset the scholarship of the pen by what might be termed the 
scholarship of the spade, with which implement Mr. Parker deems 
that he digs up truth itself. “Iam a well-known architectural 
antiquary,” he says, “and never pretend to much scholarship, but 
rely more on the evidence of the eaisting remains, which I have 
done much to bring to light and explain.” He thinks that, if Dr. 
Arnold were now living, and could go to Rome, “ he would see at 
once that Niebubr’s view was a delusion.” Even the measure- 
ments of some of the most important buildings, as the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus and the great fosse and rampart of Servius 
Tullius, are explained by Niebubr’s rejected family legends, which 
are the only helps, Mr. Parker says, towards the interpretation of 
the architectural history of Rome. The statement of Dionysius 
that the fosse of Servius Tullius is 100 feet wide and 30 feet deep 
i N pronounced an error. Thanks to recent excavations, the 
incredulous traveller can now measure the fosse for himself, so far 
as it has been unearthed, when he will find that he need no longer 

isagree with the ancient authority. This result will prepare 
him, if he has been blindly following Niebuhr, for much other 
ae of his views as to the meaning of existing monu- 
ments, 

“The Story of Romeo and Juliet” (Part I.), by Mr. H. B, 
Wheatley, F.S.A., promises, when complete, to be a searching 
investigation of the origin of Shakspeare’s great drama. A 
hardly less pitiful story than that of these renowned lovers, 


though in another way, is found in the tragic issues of Spenser's 
residence at Kilcolman Castle, in the county of Cork, which 
ruined fortalice, with its surroundings, is here described by Mr. 
S. Lysaght. The three thousand acres with which the poet 
was endowed out of the forfeited lands of the attainted Gerald 
Earl of Desmond, unfolded, with its forest uplands, encircling 
mountains, streams, and lake, an ample landscape for peopling 
with the sprightly train of Z’he Faerie Queen, which was there in 
great part written. Unhappily these were not the only denizens 
of the enchanted woods, which concealed also marauders and: 
assassins as hostile to English landlords as the like hordes of Irish 
miscreants at the present day. A swarm of these one autumn 
night in 1587 broke into the castle, which they sacked and fired.. 
An infant child of Spenser's is said to have perished in the flames ;. 
the poet himself—who, with his young wife and other children, 
managed to escape to London—being for the short time he after- 
wards lived a sad and ruined man. 

Our limits forbid us to enter upon other papers, but among 
several which help to make up a good volume should be men- 
tioned “The Holkham Bust of Thucydides”; “A Chat about 
Chap-Books,” by Mr. W. J. Thoms, which contains one or two plea~ 
sant anecdotes ; “ The Theft of a Shroud,” by Miss Evelyn Car- 
rington, a contribution to the “ Dance of Death” literature ; “ The 
Traditional Birthplace of Michael Scot, the Wizard,” who has 
found a place in the Inferno, in Boccaccio, in Roger Bacon’s Opus 
Majus, and in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, where his most start- 
ling doings are reported; “Communal Habitations of Primitive 
Communities,” by Mr. G. L. Gomme, who on this subject treads 
his own ground; “ The Holy Ghost Ohapel and Marie Oufaude ”; 
“The Clopton Monuments at Stratford-on-Avon” ; “The Romaa 
Villa at Clopton, Isle of Wight,” by Mr. O. Roach Smith; and 
“The Funeral of the Old Pretender,” by Mr. J. Theodore Bent. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
m1. 


f ape books (which are no books) in this week's batch have no 
pretensions worth noting to be works of art. They are 
chiefly bound-up volumes of the milder and more domestic 
magazines, with a host of volumes for the holiday reading of boys 
and girls. These things, year by year, are very much like each 
other. Perhaps the book which has most claims to be regarded 
as a contribution to art among those which are before us is- 
Our Sketching Tour (by Two of the Artists, Griffith and Farrany. 
The Sketching Club began its travels two years ago, and the 
members (young ladies who cannot — have flattered them- 
selves in their portraits) started from Paddington with a great 
deal of luggage. The five members of the Club (all girls) sat at 
the same moment on Olaudia’s box ; it yielded, like Mr. Gladstone, 
to pressure ; the box was locked, and Olaudia was happy. There 
is a picture of happy Claudia. The Club went to Oxford, where 
one of them had a cousin, and they drew Salter's, also Merton 
College Chapel, which we fail to ize, though well acquainted 
with that monument of medizval piety and art. They also cari- 
catured Balliol in strange and novel perspective. The Quad does: 
look like that sometimes after a bump supper. A better drawing 
shows us the five maidens looking over a wall at what we conceive 
to be intended for lawn-tennisas played on a pathless moor. Magdalen 
Tower is a noble structure, but it does not (as the artist seems to 
imagine) go into training to emulate the Leaning Tower at Pisa. 
Nor is the Broad Walk bordered by pollard willows. Wadham 
Gardens are better drawn, and so is “ Ella immersed in Art”; 
while Iffey Church is distinctly recognizable. On the whole, we 
cannot but advise the Club to study a little more before inviting a 
cold world to examine its sketches. The book is very prettily got 
up, and will interest the friends of the authors and most young 
ladies who tod by Mary Mapes Dodge 

St. Nicholas (Vol. LX.) is conduc’ , an 
American poet (Warne and Oo.) Here we ret vee literature 
for young people of every taste. The sportive will read Mx. 
Lewes's essay on otters. Those interested in Aztec affairs will 
study the adventures of Prince Nezahualcoyotl, and will perhaps 
learn to pronounce his name. The coyote is a great god in 
Western native religion; hence, doubtless, his name appears ia 
the names of princes, as does the name of Baal among old Semitic 
royal families, The stories from Northern myths are illustrated 
with some vigour; but surely the sword called “Sigurd’s Wrath ” 
was a short weapon, not a long, curved scimitar? There are a 
great many verses and some music, and plenty of enigmas and 
prize puzzles, in St. Nicholas. We admire the useful essay on 
“ How to make Puppet-shows.” If boys would only make puppet- 
shows in the Christmas holidays, they would cease to vex their 
elder kinsfolk with the spectacle of an ennut which only finds 
distraction in figs and oranges, St. Nicholas is so popular that it 
scarcely needs the recommendation which it certainly deserves. 

Nat, the Naturalist (G. M. Fenn. Blackie and Son), is the 
narrative of how Nathaniel learned to shoot and sail a boat and 
to prepare skins and hold his own with Malays. This sort of 
book encourages independence of character, develops resource, and 
teaches a boy to keep his eyes open at home, if he misses the 

portunity to hunt lions and cockatoos in remote quarters of the 
globe. Nat caught fish over a yard long, which to be gaffed 
with spears. We wish such monsters of the deep were more 
common in our island waters. 


Lest in the Backwoods (Mrs. Trail, Nelson and Sons) is simply 
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an old friend, The Canadian Crusoes. We never wearied of the 
delightful adventures of the Canadians—some few winters + 
and are charmed to meet them once more. Perhaps it would have 
been better if the book had retained its original name. Here are 
the old woodcuts too, with their artificial composition and 


rouping. 

. ante at Home (Religious Tract Society) is a magazine which 
has very much improved in recent years. At one time it contained 
matter which was doubtless pious, but which was quite as in- 
dubitably dull. Now there is plenty of varied interest in Sunday at 
Home, and we notice, among many other interesting papers, a series 
of essays, by Canon Rawlinson, on the religion of Ancient Rome, 
and an essay on the Positivist Service, with which most readers 
will heartily agree. There is, among many good illustrations, a 
capital view of modern Jerusalem in colours. f 

The Field, Fox Hunt, and Farm (F. Warne) is an alphabet, in 
verse, about many sporting and rural matters. Racing, fox-hunt- 
ing, poultry, otter-hunting, and so forth, are represented in 
vigorous tinted prints. The book is intended for “little sports- 
men,” who will be delighted with it. We confess that we do not 
share Kingsley’s enthusiasm for otter-hunting, and we could dis- 
pense with the picture of otter-spearing, which is not, we think, 
even a correct representation of the sport as usually practised, at 
least in the North of England. 

Stories of the Days of King Arthur (C. H. Hanson. Nelson 
and Sons) is illustrated by M. Gustave Doré. The compiler has 
not limited himself to the use of Mallory’s book, but has turned 
also to the Mabinogion and the publications of the Early English 
Text Society. With one or two slight omissions, we think Mallory’s 
old book the best for boys ; but here they will read of Morgan 
Fay, Lancelot, Merlin, Tristram, and other famous people of the 
Celtic cycle; and here the famous speech of Bors over lot is 
retained, 

Ralph's Year in Russia (Robert Richardson. Same publishers) 
contains a good many adventures with wolves and other foes, as 
well as pictures of Russian life and manners. Young students 
will learn that the wily Muscovite is a human being, after all, and 
not without his savage virtues, 

Children in Protestant families may have heard almost enough 
about Luther, If their thirst for knowledge is still unassuaged, 
they will find him the hero of a short Life by William Chapman 
(Sonnenschein and Co.) 

Popular Scientific Recreations (Ward and Lock) is enlarged 
from the French of M. Tissandier. The book is a popular account 
of the most interesting things in all the natural sciences, from 
optics to geology, and ends with a discussion of “ simple,” yet 
marvellous, toys. It is extremely well illustrated, and no better 
present could be made to a boy of inventive and inquiring mind, 
ag many boys there be. 

The Ball of Fortune (Charles Pearce. Blackie and Son) is a 
boy’s novelette, with plenty of plot. The dialogue is unconven- 
tional, and borders on slang. A mysterious cannon-ball pervades 
the story, and has ap immense influence on the fortune and fate of 
the hero. What the secret of the ball may have been we leave 
young readers to find out, entreating them not to be quite so weak 
as to look at the end and spoil the fun. We admit that we have 
been guilty of this error, and that the solution of the problem is 
more delightful than could have been guessed. 

The Belgravia Annual is, as usual, the ideal companion for a 
dreary winter journey. There are tales by Mr. Besant, Mr. Lucy, 
Mr. Hawthorne, Mr. Dutton Cook, and a marvellous anecdote of a 
mysterious mantelpiece by Mr. James Payn. 

The Christmas Number of the Monthly Packet is too old and 
valued a friend to need our recommendation, We wish the pub- 
lishers of this and other periodicals would not sew advertisements 
between the leaves. 

Seeketh not Her Own; or, the Workers of La Garaye (Sidney 
Mary Sitwell. Shaw and Co.)—The story of the Lady of La 
Garaye is always full of interest, and it has lost none of its 
pathos in the hands of Mrs. Sitwell. The contrast between the 

y, brilliant life of a French chitelaine of the last century, 

worthy from its absence of well-doing rather than from 

any positive sin, and the only other existence possible in those 
days—that of ceaseless and stern self-denial—has been painted 
graphically and truthfully. Yet in doing this Mrs. Sitwell has let 
er facts speak for themselves, and has avoided all temptation to 
preach. Her peasants are real, too, and even humorous, as in the 
opening scene, where the boy and girl plan out their daily lives, 
and the former demonstrates to his own satisfaction, if not en- 
tirely to that of his sister, that it is necessary for the strong to 
beat the weak to prove their strength. The style is good and the 
tale contains plenty of stuff, and altogether Mrs. Sitwell is to 
be congratulated on her last effort; as she has managed to please 
not only children but their elders. We are a little puzzled as 
to the class of readers for which Miss Alcott’s Proverb Stories 
(Sampson Low and Co,) are intended. Not for children, at least 
not for English children; for there is a great deal of love-making, 
while the tales are hardly of sufficient weight to satisfy the 
demands of later and more exacting years. “Kitty's Class Day” 
is a sketch of the typical American damsel (of fiction) who con- 
trives to make an e t toilet out of the commonest materials, 
and is rewarded somewhat unkindly by discovering that she would 
have had more real happiness had she appeared among her brilliant 
companions in a much-washed muslin. We doubt whether the 
moral is true to human nature, least of all to American human 
nature. Miss Alcott has, however, a bright picturesque way of 


telling things, which is particularly exemplified in “A Country 
Christmas.” 

Every Girl's Annual (edited by Miss Alicia Leith. Rout} 
has something to please every taste except that for art. The j 
trations are but poor. The prin. ‘pal story is the “Old Hong 
in the Square,” by Alice Weber, which is a thoroughly natura] 
description of family life, while those who prefer history ang 
foreign travel can turn to “ Seejungfer,” a story of Thuringia in the 
seventeenth century, by the author of Mdile. Mort. There arp 
also hints for girls in their various outdoor pursuits, as well as op 
subjects more strictly domestic ; there are puzzles and patterns and 
poems without end, and girls must be hard to please, indeed, who 
— get a great deal of entertainment from some of thege 
things. 

The Leisure Hour opens with a story from the pen of the Rey, 
T. S. Millington, “ By Hook or by Crook,” which is hardly up to 
the usual mark. The object referred to by implication in the 
title is the large fortune of an old gentleman, whose own behaviour 
is at least as “ crooked” as any of the anxious wranglers. We may 
remark en passant that it is not the custom of English ladies to 
ae of gentlemen without handles to their names, as they do in 
this story. The Leisure Hour has a variety of interesting papers 
on various subjects, one of the best being that on the French 
painter Millet, with an illustration from one of his pictures. We 
notice with some surprise (p. 319) that the famous epigram or 
Lord Beaconsfield’s about St. Cyr has been attributed to the 
eminent Q.C. Mr. Benjamin. Is it possible that the name of 
“ Benjamin” has been the misleading cause? The most good- 
natured critic would fail to find anything lively in Leyton 
Croft, by Alice Somerton (Warne and Co.), but it is absolutely 
harmless, if rather unreal. 

A Summer in the Country (Dean and. Son) has pretty coloured 
illustrations intended for very small children. In the same class 
of literature come Little Folks Annual (Cassell and Co.); The 
Prince and the Penny (Dean and Son); Rhymes and Jingles 
(same publishers), in which the colours are too faint; Grandma's 
Nursery Rhymes, and In Town and Country (same publishers), 

There are a great many clever drawings by the humorous Mr, 
Furniss in Last Christmas Eve, the Christmas Number of Tinsley's 
Magazine (Tinsley). The story—an exciting one—is by Mr, 
Richard Dowling. Routledge’s Sporting Annual is a record of 
cricket, athletic sports, and rowing. Lawn tennis, and even bicyclic 
pastimes, are not neglected. 

Christmas Qards are more numerous than ever. Thos2 of 
Messrs, De la Rue are very pretty; but the artist seems to 
imagine that any graceful design is as appropriate as any other, 
and this is the common fault of all the Christmas Cards. What 
has a Cupid designing the silhouette of a Psyche to do with 
Christmas any more than with Midsummer? Some long, narrow 
cards on silk are as graceful as any that we have ever seen, 
Messrs. Hildesheimer are strong in representations of chubby little 
girls diversely employed. Fishes, fruits, flowers, “ and other 
winged things,” with china bowls and divers decorative objects, 
also adorn the gorgeous cards of Messrs. Hildesheimer. . 

Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode send some rich coloured pictures 
of classical festivities, among which we prefer a New Year's 
Dance, by nymphs draped in the fearless old fashion, and a very 
clever humorous design of an old gentleman in a plum-coloured 
coat knocking at a door. The floral cards, too, are exquisitely 
tinted. 

Messrs. De la Rue’s “ Finger,” “ Pocket,” and other Diaries have 
already attained the summit of neatness and good taste, and this 
year they do not fall from their pre-eminence, If with the diaries 
they could only send the energy necessary to him who would “—_ 
a diary, they would have fultilled all our wishes. There are sti 
plenty of other cards waiting notice, but sullicient for the day are 
those on which we have commented. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


py liveliest feeling of any kind aroused by Mr. Baxter's 
Winter in India (1) will probably be the reader's irritation 
at being treated to the writers second best. Many remarkable 
things were said to Mr. Baxter in the course of his travels—we 
have his word for it—but he covers them under a discreet silence 
and confines himself to telling what he did. Unfortunately what 
he did was what everybody does. He went on board a steamer of 
the P. and O. line ; he found cause to complain of the provant, both 
as to quantity and quality ; he travelled in trains, stayed at hotels, 
and went to church. This last duty he performed with particular 
regularity. His route across India is marked by the successive 
services he attended. Once he—first of all men—found occasion 
to complain of the shortness of the sermon, and once he formed 
part of areal Holy Catholic Church of “ about one hundred?” 

rsons, whom he addressed. This is much the most remarkable 
incident of Mr. Baxter's journey. His comments on things in 
India are not remarkable for profundity or originality. More than 
half of them are assertions of the wickedness of the late Afghan 
war, and the most curious of the others is a highly remarkable 
little arithmetical calculation, by which he shows that there are 
12,000,000 paupers out of a population of 11,000,000 in the 
kingdom of Budh. The illustrations, which are from sketches by 


(2) A Winter in India. By the Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, M.P. 
London, Paris, and New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 1882. 
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. Baxter, are generally good. There is a pretty coloured 
eeatens representing the Kinchinjunga Range, and “ A Plain 
jn Southern India,” in black and white, which is exceptionally 

r. 

a Mr. Youngman describes himself on his title-page as 
«Jate of the Pontifical Academy of noble ecclesiastics, Rome,” 
he writes in a style which is strikingly like Mr. Chadband’s, It 
roceeds exactly by Mr. Chadband’s method of question and 
answer. He begins with a page of queries to the reader, designed 
to test his knowledge of the Prairies. Having got his traveller safe 
to bed, at the end of the first chapter, Mr. Youngman inquires, 
«Qould it be he was about to sleep in a ranche on the wide 
prairies of the Far West? That he was in Kansas? Was he 
dreaming ? No! the loud snoring of the ranche boys from their 
loft told him plainly it was reality.” In spite of his gasping 
style and somewhat gushing piety, Mr. Youngman contrives to be 
occasionally interesting. At the end of his book (2) he gives a 
series of little sketches of Indian customs which are worth read- 
ing, and he tells the legend of “the sacred and funereal tire 
amongst the Chippeways ” in a spirited way. If, instead of trying 
to be picturesque out of season, Mr. Youngman had given, as he 


might, a good account of the Roman Catholic missions in the Far 


West, he would have written a valuable little book. 

A history of English literature written for purposes of edifica- 
tion is likely to be very welcome to many worthy persons. Mis- 
tresses of boarding-schools for young ladies find such things useful 
and will be thankful to Mrs. Anna Buckland. Her Story of Eng- 
lish Literature (3) is a nicely printed and pleasantly written account 
of the subject, and, supposing the books named to have been 
severely Bowdlerized first, it is fairly accurate.. Perhaps if the 
Tale of a Tub, for instance, is to be known at all, it should be 
known as it is, and not as it looks when the water of Mrs. 
Buckland’s propriety has been poured into the wine of Swift's 
satire. But young ladies must learn something about it—some- 
thing prepared for their consumption. We can recommend 
Mrs. Buckland’s telling of the Vanessa incident as fit for reading 
in the most prudish circles. Young ladies may be trusted to rest 
content with what their text-book tells them. Yet the process 
has its dangers. The surprise of the young lady who ae be 
tempted by the harmless look of Dryden’s plays as described by 
Mrs. Buckland into reading The Wild Gallant or The Maiden 
Queen will probably be considerable. For the rest, Mrs. Buckland 
gives her mild version of English literature with passable accuracy. 
Her sense of the relative proportions of things is not keen, other- 
wise she would not have disposed of Richardson, Fielding, and 
Smollett in a single page at the end of a chapter, and dismissed 
Sterne in two sentences. 

If the Reverend Mr. Anton had been wise enough to avoid the 
picturesque, his four essays (4) would have at least been sensible 
and harmless performances. Unfortunately he will try to be picto- 
rial and shine as a descriptive writer, and with the usual result. Of 
the qualities of the four essayists about whom he writes as men of 
letters Mr, Anton not only has nothing original to say, but he has 
nothing to say at all. Their biographies, allowing for a good deal 
too much tinsel, are fairly well told. The ingenuous youth of 
Kilsyth, or other Northern parts, who listen to Mr. Anton may be 
recommended to weigh and consider the excellent morality and 
good sense of his observations on the radical difference between 
being a genius and drinking and drinking because you think you 
are a genius, They are not very original as moral discoveries, but 
they are sound, which is the next best thing. Mr. Anton is fairly 
free from the minister’s weakness for introducing sermons out of 
season, 

The lives of the great astronomers is a fascinating subject, and 
Mr. Morton, who executed a volume on them for the series called 
Heroes of Science (5), has made it very readable. Ile is a little 
too much addicted to trite and not very apposite moral reflections. 
Thus in the Life of Kepler he is indignant that the great dis- 
coverer should have been compelled in his youth to help in his 
father’s tavern. “So little,” wails Mr. Morton, “does the world 
care for its great ones that it set the born” legislator of the 
heavens “to be pot-boy in a public-house.” The world could not 
know that Kepler was to be a great, astronomer; indeed, he had 
not then any interest in the subject himself, but it did know 
that he had duties to perform as a son. If the world had done 
nothing worse to its great ones than expect them to help their 
fathers when rained and struggling, its record would be much 
clearer. In spite, however, of a certain amount of twaddle, Mr. 


Morton's book is highly interesting. He very properly. devotes | 


great space to biographical details, and leaves purely scientitic 
matters to text-books, except so far as they are necessary to illus- 
trate the lives of the heroes of science. ‘The lives are well told. 
In a few pages Mr. Morton makes a vivid sketch of each of them 
'n succession. His Tycho Brahe is particularly readable, and 
leaves an impression of a fiery, courageous, good-hearted man of a 
very lovable stamp. The book, has an introduction on Ancient 
-\stronomy, showing where the science was when Copernicus 
began his studies, The reader will find in it the true version of 


_ (2) Gleanings from Western Prairies. By the Rev. W, E. Youngman. 
Cambridge: Jones & Piggott. London: Kent & Co. . 1882. 

(3) The Story of English Literature. By Anna Buckland. London: 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 1882, 

(4) England's Essayists : Addison, Bacon, De Quincey, Lamb. By the 
‘ev. Peter Anton, Kilsyth. Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace. 1883. 

: (5) Heroes of Science—Astronomers. By E. J. C. Morton, B.A. 
-vudon : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


+ in his preface, “shows—(1) wh 


the hackneyed story about Alfonso the Wise, That sovereign, as 
is well known, regretted that he had not been consulted when the 
world was created, for he could have made it much better. As 
Mr. Morton shows, Alfonso was speaking of the Ptolemeian system 
accepted in his day, and the saying is a proof of his scientific 
courage and sagacity. 

Anybody who has the leisure and the curiosity to make some 
acquaintance with the various forms of lunacy produced in in- 
genious minds by the Great Pyramid may find them with a 
minimum of trouble in Mr. Proctor’s book on the subject (6), 
Mr. Proctor has an explanation of his own, which must be left 
to experts, but which seems to an uninformed reader not wholly 
irrational. ‘The theory here advanced and discussed,” he says 
the Great Pyramid was an 
astronomical observatory while Cheops lived; (2) why it was 
regarded as useless as such after his death ; (3) why it was worth 
his while to build it; (4) why separate structures were required 
for his brother, son, grandson, and other members of his family ; 
(5) why it would naturally be used for his tomb; and (6) why it 
would be the scene of religious observances.” As we have said, 
only experts are entitled to an opinion on the value of Mr. 
Proctor’s theories; but they are interesting and sutlidiently 
plausible. 

Mr. M. W. Moggridge has written on the subject of Method in~ 
Almsgiving (7) a little book which may possibly prove uselul, As 
he justly observes, and as many have observed before him, most. 
money given in charity is wasted,» “Give to him that asketh of 
thee, and he will spend your money in gin.” The object of Mr. 
Moggridge is to show how this kind of involuntary corruption can 
be avoided. The rules he gives may be good ; we incline to think 
they are; but, unfortunately, they are not likely to be followed. 
Charitable people are far more prone to be generous than just; 
and many who are by no means sentimental would rather give 
occasionally to the unworthy than run the risk of leaving some 
really miserable person unrelieved. The worst of schemes like 
joer: oggridge’s is that they make giving charity a rather laborious 

rofession. 
, Under the name of The Sorrows of Simona (8) Mr. Newell tells 
in verse the well-known Italian story of the two lovers who are 
poisoned by the plant which grows over the toad. The metre is 
not remarkable for melody, nor does the story gain anything by 
being taken out of its original prose. The Sorrows of Simona is 
followed by a number of harmless lyrics. 

If we understand Mr, Eugene Lee-Hamilton’s ‘“ Introduc- 
tion”(9) aright, his ms are beyond the reach of criticism. 
They were written in the midst of a painful illness as a solace, and 
in spite of great difficulties. They have been to him what 
“ Picciola” was to the prisoner of Fenestrél, That being so, it 
would be highly ungracious to judge them as the productions of a 
minor poet rushing into print, in defiance of gods and men, 

Mr. William Beckenham has a mean opinion of the human race, 
which he begins showing on his title-page, In the body of his. 
book he apparently typifies man under the cheerful figure of “ The 
Convict of Space.” We can recommend his preface as one of the 
most compact pieces of oracular commonplace. “The Author,” 
says Mr. Beckenham, conscious of hazarding much, “ believes in. 
good and evil, and where he places morality is not lower, but 
higher, than theologians assert.” We do not know where 
theologians assert that Mr. Beckenham has placed morality ; but 
we, for our part, can assert that his dribbles of verse are quite 
harmless. Nothing more terrible happens than the adventure of 
Margaret Moir—a charming person— 

But a dark and awful shame 
Very nearly soiled the name 
Of Margaret Moir. 
The reader will find the thrilling story on pp. 10, 11, and 12 of Tn 
Fear and Dole (10). There is nothing in it which could raise the 
blush of shame upon the cheek of modesty, the heroine having 
behaved like a well-conducted person, 

Mr. Grant Allen has contributed a primer on the colours of 
flowers to the “Nature Series” (11), in which he sets forth a 
theory srprored by Mr. Darwin, who wrote to him:— Many 
years ago I thought it highly probable that petals were in all cases. 
transformed stamens. I forget (excepting the water-lily) what 
made me think so; but I am sure that your evolutionary argu- 
ment never occurred to me, as it is too striking and too apparently 
valid ever to be forgotten.” Mr. Allen naturally believes that 
what commended itself to Mr. Darwin will be approved by other 
evolutionary biologists, and has worked his theory thoroughly out. 
The book is copiously and clearly illustrated. 

The object of Mr. Smith’s handy little book on Outting 
Tools (12) is, in his own words, “ to guide the'mechanical student 


(6) The Great Pyramid, Observatory, Tomb, and Temple. By Richard 
A. Proctor. London: Chatto & Windus. 1883. 00 

7) Method in Almsgiving.: a Handbook for Helpers. M. W. 
London: John Murray. 1882. 

(8) The Sorrows of Simona; and Lyrical’ Verses. By E. J. Newell. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1882. ; 

The New Medusa; and other Poems. By Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 

on: Elliot Stock. 1882. 

(10) In Fear and Dole. Poems by William Beckenham. ‘London : 
James Wade. 1882. I fy 
(a1) Nature Series—The Colours of By Grant Allen. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1882. é 

12) Cutting Tools worked by Hand and, Machine. With. fourteen 
folding plates and fifty-one woodcuts. By Robert H. Smith, M.LM.E., 
Assoc. M.LC.E. London: Cassell, Petter,Galpin, & Co. 1882. 
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into a correct scientific way of thinking about tools, so that he 
may be able, aided by practice, to judge intelligently whether a 

is good or bad, to criticize its details, and eventually to 
design new tools scientifically.” Such works have hitherto 
only existed in German according to Mr. Smith. Of so highly 
technical a treatise we can only say that it seems clearly written, 
and that the plates appear well executed. t 

Mr. James has added one more to the many treatises on deco- 
rations already published (13). Hisdesigns seem pretty enough, 
but they are mostly intended apparently for a climate in which it 
never rains and all dust is clean. 

The fat volume of Epochs and Episodes of History (14), pub- 
lished by Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co., is one of those general 
gaol deliveries of old plates embedded in book-making text com- 
monly brought out by enterprising publishers of popular literature. 

If there are any of the remarkable people who as Mr. Smith as- 
serts believe that the Greeks wore nothing but a pair of sandals and 
a ribbon in the hair, they may assure themselves of the contrary 
from his book(15). The very numerous plates with which it is 
illustrated will not, however, be found so new as he appears to 
imagine. There are very few of them which are not tolerabl 
well known to cvenitely who has any familiarity either wit 
ancient art or with modern pictures on antique subjects. We 
must protest against the absurd fact of printing the book ina 
coloured ink, which is unpleasant to read by day and absolutely 
painful at night. 

Messrs, Ward, Lock, and Co. have published a reprint of 
Hallam’s Literature of Europe (16), which is meant to be popular 
and is certainly cheap. The copious illustrations will have a con- 
siderable attraction for some readers. We doubt the wisdom of 
bringing out a heavy large octavo edition in small print and double 
columns of a work which can be got in a convenient form and at 
@ moderate price on half the second-hand bookstalls in London. 

Rollin’s Ancient History (17) is a less easily attainable work, 
and a reprint in any form is therefore more reasonable. On the 
other hand, it is more completely out of date, and has for the 
most part only an interest of curiosity. 

A reprint of Sir Arthur Helps’s. Animals and thetr Masters (18) 
has been added to the neat Mayfair Library. . 

People who find a difficulty in getting comfortably along with 
their servants will find that Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. have 
— them with yet another adviser(19). Mrs. Eliot James 

written a handbook for their Useful Series which deals with 
the whole duty both of servants and masters. 

The same firm publish a big book of good advice to people who 
wish to doctor themselves. It is called Household Medicine (20), 
is edited by a Dr. Black, and may possibly prevent a few people 
here and there from poisoning themselves. 

Their Universal Instructor (21), of which a second volume is 
now published, may help its readers to minister to minds in want 
of doctoring. It will give them homeopathic doses of everything 
from algebra to zoology. 

The Useful Handbook Series (22), over and above telling its 
readers how to set servants to work, instructs them how to get 
their cooking done. This volume is by Mrs. Mary Hooper, who 
is well enough known as a writer on the subject, and deals with 
“ good plain cooking.” 

Dr. ¥ H. Bowman, acting on a suggestion of Professor Huxley's, 
has written a text-book (23) which aims at enabling “ those who 
have not received a scientitic training to acquire a general know- 
~_ of the phenomena of the universe.” 

e have received copies of various scientific primers recently 
published, among them one by Mr. Lloyd Morgan on Water (24); 
one on Magnetism (25), . Lloyd and one on the 
Laws of Lafe (26), in the form of a series of lectures delivered at 
4 St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, by Mr. J. L. 

ilton. 

The Sanitary Association also publish the fourth and fifth series 


(33) How to Decorate our Ceilings, Walls, and Floors. By M. J. James. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 1883. 


(14) Epochs and Episedes of History, London: Ward, Lock, & Co. 


15) Ancient Greek Female Costume. By J. Moyr Smith. London: 
Low & Co, 1882. 


16) Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of E' Complete i 
pe London: Ward, Lock, & Co. of Europe. plete in one 


(17) The Ancient History of the Egyptians §c. By M. Rollin. Lo : 
Ward, Lock, & Co. ry of §e. By ndon 
8) Animals and their Masters. By Arthur H A 
Chatto & Windus. 1883. — 
Our Servants: their Duties to Us, and Ours to Them. 
Eve London: Ward, Lock, & Co’ 
Flousehold Medicine. Edited Blac! 3 
ag Ap y George k. London: Ward, 
(2t) The Universal Instructor. London: Ward, Lock, & Co. 
PAS Good Plain Cookery. By Mary Hooper. London: Ward, Lock, 
The Intermediate Text-Book Physi Science. B a 
=. 
. Water and its Teachings. By C. Lloyd M London : 
By Thomas P. Treglohan. London: Longmans & Co. 
at’ The Laws of Life. By J.L. Milton, London: Chatto & Windus. 


of the lectures on health (27) for the people, delivered at their 
request in Manchester by various men of science. 

t is only necessary to mention the appearance of a sixty-fifth 
edition of Enquire Within upon Everything (28). 

Major W. i. Hime, R.A., has produced a neatly got up little 
book on Wagnerism (29), of which -e object is sufficiently ingj. 
cated by the motto on the title-page—a quotation from Rossini, 
‘M. Wagner a de beaux moments, mais de mauvais quart d’heures,” 
The author strives to demonstrate that the composer has g 
considerable dash of the quack ia his genius, and that his prophet, 
Mr. Hueffer, writes great rubbish. 

A very nicely got up and well illustrated little book on Common 
British Insects (30), by the Rey. J. G. Wood, is published by 
Messrs. Longmans, 

In preparing a second edition of her husband’s life (31), Lady 
Goldsmid has added largely to the Parliamentary portion. She 
has acted by the advice of Sir Thomas Erskine May, who has pro- 
bably been right in supposing that by so doing she would add to 
the interest of the book. 

Several law books call for mention. Mr. J. M. Lely publishes 
work on the Law of Municipal Corporations (32). Mr. Frederick 
Smith publishes a vade mecum of general practice in appellate and 
civil cases at Quarter Sessions (33). The recent Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1882 (34), isillustrated by Mr. H. Arthur Smith; and 
athird edition of Middleton’s“ Settled Estates” (35) has been brought 
out. Mr. Edmond R. Turner, one of the Judges ot the County Courts, 
has written A Treatise on the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880 (36), 
and Mr. Smalman Smith, a Guide to the County Court (37), 
A thirteenth edition is published of that well-known work Fenn 
on the Funds (38). 


(27) Health Lectures delivered in Manchester. 
Heywood. 1883. 

(28) Enquire Within uy, Everything. Sixty-fifth Edition. London; 
Houlston & Suns. 1882. = 

(29) Wagnerism: a Protest. By Major H. W. L. Hime, R.A, FSS, 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1882. 

(30) Common British Insects. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1882. 

(31) Memoir of Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid, Bart. Q.C., MP. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 

(32) The Law of Municipal Corporations. By J. M. Lely, Esq, 
London : Stevens & Sons. 1882. > 


(33) Quarter Sessions Practice. By Frederick James Smith. London: 
Stevens & Haynes, 1882. 


(34) The Married Women’s Property Act, 1882. By H. Arthur Smi 
M.A. London: Stevens & Sons. 


(35) Statutes relating to Settled Estates. By James Middleton, B.A, 
London: Stevens & Sons. 1882. 

(36) A Treatise on the Employers’ Liability Act. By Edmond R. Turner, 
Esq., M.A. London: Clowes & Sons, Limited. 1882. 

(37) A Guide to the Modern County Court. By Smalman Smith. London: 

arne & Co. 1882. 


(38) Fenn’s Co ium of the English and Foreign Funds. By Robert 
Lucas Nash. London: Effingham Wilson. 1883. 
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